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MACAULAY’S HISTORY 


HERE has of late been a ‘dead set’ at Macaulay, 

different in aim and character from the criticisms 
levelled at him in the past. It is disparagement with a purpose. 
Mr. Belloc, naturally enough, has attacked him with vigour; 
Mr. Christopher Hollis, another Catholic, has boldly pro- 
claimed that he was a very bad historian and that everybody 
knows it; Mr. Winston Churchill, jealous for the reputation 
of the Duke of Marlborough, roundly impeaches his veracity. 
For other reasons Tories like Mr. Feiling and Mr. Arthur 
Bryant join the chorus of reprobation; and the reissue of 
Paget’s New Examen has led to another explosion of hatred, 
especially from some Scottish critics. Mr. Lytton Strachey, 
as might be expected, regarding Macaulay as a representative 
of his despised Victorians, though unable to deny that he had 
reached Parnassus, pointed to him—in the airy and frivolous 
fashion characteristic of Strachey’s mind—as a rare case of 
the Philistine who had scaled that peak. Altogether, one is 
inclined to wonder whether not only the world in general but 
men like Acton, Ranke, Buckle, and Mr. Renier, who might 
be supposed to know what they were talking about, had not 
been, during ninety years, taken in by a gigantic fraud. 

It is therefore a matter for thankfulness that a first-class 
historian like Sir Charles Firth should have subjected the book 
to a searching analysis. Not only did he edit Macaulay, but 
he lectured on him at Oxford ; and these lectures now appear, 
revised and corrected, largely under Firth’s own supervision, 
by his pupil, Mr. Godfrey Davies.1 Every reader of Macaulay 
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ought henceforward to have Firth open before him, that he 
may know where to trust, where to reserve judgement, and 
where unhesitatingly to refuse credence. As may be expected, 
the commentary is very thorough; it is worthy of comparisop 
with Bury’s Gibbon. But the final result, it is satisfactory to 
believe, is the establishment of Macaulay in his proper place, 
as an historian with serious defects but with more thay 
counterbalancing merits, swayed by prejudice, but informed 
with a love of truth and right, and, all allowances being made, 
the author of a book which posterity will do well not to let 
die. 

Sir Charles is no panegyrist; he lets no fault escape him, 
minimizes no errors, censures, sometimes severely, where 
censure is necessary. Macaulay himself, who was one of the 
most modest of men, said that it was as well for the book that 
he himself did not review it as he could review it. Sir Charles 
has reviewed it even more thoroughly than Macaulay could 
have done; and his final judgement is not only less harsh than 
Macaulay’s own, but distinctly favourable. One may hope 
that the wild and whirling words of people as full of prejudice 
on one side as Macaulay on the other will no longer be heard. 

The first complaint against him has to do with his style; 
and with him the style was the man. As Matthew Arnold 
said, it was ‘heightened and telling’; and his favourite figure 
was hyperbole. Resolved to make people listen, and to 
displace the popular novel in general favour, he gave full 
rein to his natural tendency. When the nation was mildly 
pleased with certain news, he tells us it ‘received the tidings 
with transports of joy’. Shaftesbury’s seared conscience was 
troubled by the murder of a man no more than by the death 
of a partridge. In the same spirit, when he reads Smollett’s 
History, and finds old Horace Walpole described as ‘an 
ambassador without dignity and a plenipotentiary without 
address’, he declares, ‘I would rather have a hand cut off 
than publish such a precious antithesis’, Had he said ‘a 
little finger’, we might perhaps have believed him. 
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Allied with this is his habit of seeing things and persons 
in two colours only—black and white. This suited his audience, 
which did not care much for shades. But this habit, always 
dangerous, was particularly pernicious when he was dealing 
with revolutionary times. Sydney Smith said with truth that 
Macaulay was absolutely incorruptible—a noble trait, but 
one which made him harsh in his treatment of men who 
lived in dangerous ages, when, standing on slippery places, 
they ‘made nice of no vile hold to stay them up’, when they 
knew not what a day might bring forth, and when the tempt- 
ation to ‘hedge’ was all but irresistible. In such men he could 
see nothing but the most despicable turpitude, whereas they 
were but ordinary mortals putting safety first. When Barére 
was asked why the Terrorists had been so savage, he replied, 
‘Because we were in terror ourselves’: but to Macaulay 
Barére was a combination of the false, the dishonest, the 
unjust, the impure, the hateful, and much besides. The 
same was the case with the men of the English Revolution ; 
they were afraid, and Macaulay took little account of their 
fears, but much of their twists and turns. 

And next as to his prejudices. Of these Sir Charles has an 
explanation, though hardly an excuse. Macaulay’s memory 
was here a disadvantage. He had read about his characters 
in his youth, had formed his opinions, and retained his youthful 
ideas. What he discovered about them later was coloured 
by these juvenile notions, and his rock-like stubbornness was 
proof against all evidence. He had, for example, seen in Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s Memoirs that Henry Cromwell was a ‘deboshed 
cavalier’; and, despite all that he heard afterwards, a 
deboshed Cavalier Henry remained. Similarly with all the 
villains of his History, and they are many ; while the few saints 
were saints to the end. It is here that he reminds us of a 
very different man. To Lord Acton, time and circumstance 
were no palliation; crime was crime, whenever, wherever, 
and by whomsoever committed: even Ken and Bossuet 
did not escape the sentence of the hanging judge, and 
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Popes and Kings were hurried off to the fifty-cubit gallows 
of Haman. 

But, in judging the prejudices of Macaulay, one must 
never forget, first, that all historians are, and must be, 
prejudiced ; they cannot move out of their own shadow, or 
escape the effects of their character and upbringing. Evep 
the impartial are prejudiced in favour of impartiality, to the 
detriment of really indifferent justice. Nor must we forget 
the wise words of Bury, one of the most learned and judicial 
of all historians. 


‘I do not think that freedom from bias is possible, and I do not think 
it is desirable. Whoever writes completely free from bias will produce 
a colourless and dull work. Bishop Stubbs has remarked that it seems 
as if history could not be written without a certain spite; and it is 
a fact that the most effective histories have been partial and biased, 
like those of Tacitus, Gibbon, Mommsen, and Macaulay.’ 


These are the words of a man who regarded history as ‘a 
science, no less and no more’: it is plain therefore that the 
question is not whether Macaulay is prejudiced, but whether 
he is excessively so, and whether his prejudices lead him to 
distort or suppress facts which militate against his own views. 
That he does so to a greater degree than Tacitus or Mommsen 
is not proved. 

That he makes mistakes is of course certain. What history 
on such a scale is without them? No more accurate writer 
than Thirlwall ever lived; yet Freeman tells us that he has 
detected errors even in the History of Greece. And Macaulay 
had to face greater difficulties than Thirlwall. He was, in 
very large measure, a pioneer. As Firth tells us, the reign of 
William III was, when Macaulay wrote, an almost unknown 
territory. Thus we must distinguish between errors which it 
was impossible for him to avoid and errors which, with a 
little more care, he might have avoided. Of the former kind 
are his mistakes in naval history. In his time the materials 
open to him were few and not always reliable. Hence, for 
example, his misrepresentation of the conduct of Admiral 
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Herbert at Beachy Head, on which subsequent researches 
have thrown a new light. We know now that Herbert, so far 
from being incompetent and all but a traitor, was absolutely 
loyal and one of the greatest sailors England ever had. Here 
Macaulay was misled by the facts as he knew them, and also, 
it must be admitted, by a preconceived detestation of a 
man whom his own nature predisposed him to dislike. 

Asecond, and more famous instance, which led Mr. Winston 
Churchill to brand him as a wilful liar, is the case of the Brest 
expedition. This catastrophe, in which the leader, Tollemache, 
lost his life, was due to the fact that the French knew about 
the plan beforehand. Macaulay, searching among all the 
documents available to him, discovered a letter from Marl- 
borough revealing to the French the intended invasion. 
Already prejudiced against Marlborough, he rushed too 
hastily to conclusions, and, with that habit of imputing 
motives which was one of his chief weaknesses, built up a 
theory that Marlborough, whose only rival in military reputa- 
tion was Tollemache, had deliberately betrayed him in order 
to smooth the path of his own ambition. ‘This was’, he says, 
‘the basest of the hundred villainies of Marlborough.’ 

Against this Paget, in his New Examen, pointed out that 
Marlborough, in revealing the plan, was only, like so many 
of the ‘hedgers’ of the time, doing James and Louis a sham 
service. Long before his letter arrived, the French Admiralty 
knew all about it, and Marlborough knew that it knew. 
Paget exhausted himself in fierce censure of Macaulay’s 
suppressio veri; forgetting that Macaulay had been first 
in this particular field, and, like so many pioneers, had 
failed to do more than open it out for future explorers. It 
is a slight punishment for Paget’s severity that he too, as 
Professor Trevelyan and Sir Charles Firth have shown, made 
mistakes for later students to detect. 

Then, sixty years afterwards, came Mr. Churchill. Having 
access to the Blenheim papers, Mr. Churchill showed con- 
clusively that the letter was after all never written by 
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Marlborough. It was a forgery of some Jacobite intrigue 
who wished to earn his pay by producing information, try 
or false, for his French employers. This is a notable discovery, 
but it does not justify Mr. Churchill in his denunciation of 
Macaulay, who had no means of knowing the truth. Wher 
Macaulay is really to blame is in his exaggeration of the facts 
he did know, and in his gratuitous ascription to Marlborough 
of motives which he could not possibly know, and which 
indeed are most unlikely to have ever occurred to a man of 
Marlborough’s character. 

There is a similar dereliction of the historian’s duty in 
Macaulay’s treatment of William Penn; though here his sin 
is not in having made the error—which is excusable—but in 
his obstinate refusal to own it when it was pointed out to 
him. He had a prejudice against Quakers—he thought of 
George Fox merely as of an ignorant fanatic who ‘saw 
visions and dreamed dreams’: and, as we know, the ‘First 
Day’ and ‘Second Day’ of the followers of Fox irritated him 
like the ‘Octaves’ of the Puseyites. Thus he was ready, too 
ready, to find faults in the character of the most prominent 
of Quakers. Discovering that a Mr. Penn had been the agent 
in extorting ransom-money from the girls who had welcomed 
Monmouth to Taunton, he leapt at the chance of antitheti- 
cally contrasting Penn’s scruples about taking off his hat 
with his readiness to oblige the Court in a scandalous trans- 
action. It was pointed out to him that George Penn, not 
William, was almost certainly the real villain; but he refused 
to listen. Again, he declared that Penn took a vigorous part 
in coercing the Fe'lows of Magdalen when they were rightly 
resisting the King’s illegal demands. As a matter of fact, 
Penn was engaged on the side of the Fellows. Nor are those 
the only false charges Macaulay brings against a great and 
admirable man. All of them were disproved immediately 
after they were made, by W. E. Forster and Hepworth Dixon, 
and later, as a matter of course, by Paget. A deputation 
called on him, armed with proofs and arguments. ‘Never 
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was there such a rout,’ says Macaulay; ‘they had absolutely 
nothing to say.” As Sir Charles Firth justly observes, this was 
because they were not allowed to say anything. When 
Macaulay’s mind was made up, no accumulation of evidence 
would alter it. This is undoubtedly his most serious defect. 
He says of Burke that he formed his opinions like a partisan 
and defended them like a philosopher. He himself formed his 
opinions like a partisan, and did not defend them at all— 
infallibility needs no defence. 

An equally severe judgement must be passed on his 
characterization of Dundee, against whom he admits, and 
welcomes, the worst charges on the flimsiest evidence. Here 
we can clearly see the mental process. In his Essays, which 
were confessedly hasty and superficial, and which indeed 
he did not willingly republish, he gives us his early opinion 
of Dundee, formed, obviously and not altogether unpardon- 
ably, on a general reading of the histories. He ought, when 
he came to write specially on the subject, to have dismissed 
from his mind, like an honest jury, every idea he had previously 
absorbed, and to have subjected his authorities to a new and 
rigid examination. He did nothing of the kind. He looked 
up Woodrow and the other legend-mongers once again, softened 
or omitted their manifest absurdities, and presented the result 
as the reasoned verdict of history. 

There is no need to run through the long list of mistakes, 
some of which anyone, at the time, might have made, and some 
of which are due to Macaulay’s idiosyncrasies. The reader 
will find them all in Sir Charles’s book, and will henceforward 
be protected against them. But there are other faults of a 
more general kind, which, so to speak, vitiate the atmosphere 
of the History, and permeate it throughout. Such is the 
materialism of which he has often been accused. In the 
great third chapter, for instance, which, the time of its 
writing being considered, is one of the most original and 
marvellous feats in all literature, this fault is patent. Nothing 
quite like it had ever been so much as attempted ; the labour 
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put into it, as anyone can see by looking into Trevelyan’, 
Life, and as is indeed obvious to the dullest eye, wa, 
stupendous; the toil of a fortnight is often represented by g 
dozen lines of print ; and the immense importance of the work 
is shown, if by nothing else, by the number of similar works 
written since. Social history, indeed, is now one of the 
widest branches of the science; and Macaulay led the way, 
No one else, whatever his abilities and knowledge, could 
have written that chapter. Yet, as so often, when the feat 
had been performed, and when the first wonder at the 
miracle had begun to fade, there were men who were not slow 
to see its faults. It was noticed that he is always comparing 
the past, to its detriment, with the present—a procedure 
totally outside the province of history; and Cotter Morison 
declares with truth that many passages have the appearance 
of a Budget-speech setting forth the growth of the country 
in wealth and population, and its consequent ability to stand 
taxation which would have staggered the Victorians. Again, 
the description, vivid and brilliant as it is, is all of externals— 
it is a long contrast between the villadom of Macaulay's 
own time and the hoveldom of 1685, between the miserable 
roads of Charles II and the railways of Victoria. Of the inner 
life of men, the ‘imponderable’, the spiritual element in man, 
he takes no notice. A country’s improvement is shown 
sufficiently by the advance of machinery, and the more 
quickly you can traverse it the better it clearly is. Even 
when speaking of the Churches Macaulay shows the same 
peculiarity. No one was ever more keenly interested in 
sectarian differences and in minute theological disputes— 
they were to him interesting crotchets. But the realities of 
religion were beyond him. As Augustine’s Confessions 
reminded him of the rants of a field-preacher, so the doubts of 
the Non-jurors seemed to him mere bigotry, and the devotions 
of King James in his later years were an orgy of superstition. 
Macaulay had early reacted against the Evangelicalism of 
the Clapham Sect by which he was surrounded in youth; 
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and we now know that he had become what has since been 
called an agnostic. But this, with the usual reticence of his 
class and time, he concealed from all but a few trusted 
friends; and his first readers were surprised at his ‘nega- 
tivism’ in religion. The fact is that the truly spiritual was out 
of his ken; he did not understand mysticism; and this was a 
serious drawback in one who had to describe not merely the 
knaves and time-servers of William’s entourage, but the Robert 
Nelsons and Kettlewells on one side of the religious world, and 
the George Fox’s, the Barclays, or the Penns on the other. 

He was, indeed, as Professor Trevelyan has remarked, 
not much of a psychologist. Not even Clarendon has given 
us a larger collection of character-sketches, all clear, delightful, 
and admirably drawn. They are, perhaps, among the most 
interesting passages in his History, and they remain in the 
memory like portraits in the National Gallery. We should 
know the men if we met them in the street. Halifax, Russell, 
Titus Oates, Danby, Somers, Wharton, these and a hundred 
others, are as vivid to us as to their contemporaries. But that 
is just the point. We should know them in the street, as 
we know a chance acquaintance ; what they were in themselves 
remains, in spite of Macaulay’s willingness to invent their 
motives, a secret to us. As, in his two essays on Johnson, he 
gives us the outer man with his snortings and his spasms, 
but omits entirely the man of the Prayers and Meditations, 
so with the men of a hundred years before. Beyond a sound, 
and often perhaps too rigid, moral judgement, he cannot go. 
A Nottingham is honest and straightforward, if narrow: 
that is enough. A Bishop Turner is a Jacobite and a traitor 
with an unforgettable nose: we are told no more. 

That he is, with all his Whig predilections, a mere Whig 
partisan, and one determined that the Tory dogs shall not 
have the best of it, is a common charge, but cannot, I think, 
be fairly maintained. It is noteworthy that, of all the poli- 
ticians with whom he has to deal, the only one who receives 
unstinted praise is the uncompromising Tory I have just 
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mentioned, the impracticable but conscientious Nottingham; 
and to the trimmer Halifax he devotes a paragraph of dis. 
criminating panegyric. The sins of the Whigs are gibbeted 
as sternly as those of the Tories; he has as hard words for the 
promoters of the intolerant Sacheverell clause as for the 
authors of the Clarendon Code; and the atrocities of the 
Popish Plot meet with still stronger denunciation than those 
of the reaction which followed. After all that has been 
written since, and after the errors in detail which have beep 
exposed, it remains, I think, indubitable that he was not 
too severe either on Jeffreys or on James for the abominations 
of the Bloody Assize; and it is clear that it was not the 
Toryism of the cruelties that moved his indignation, but the 
cruelties themselves. What was wrong with him was a certain 
misapplied moral sense, and a complacency which has been 
ignorantly called Victorian. His conviction that he lived in 
the best age of the world, and in the best country, often 
blinded his eyes. It reminds us of the enthusiasm of Tom 
Brown and his fellows when Old Brooke told them they 
belonged to the best house in the best school in England. 
Patriotism was his foible, and omniscience came to its 
assistance. Everyone must have noticed how often the 
phrase ‘even now’ comes into his pages. He was always 
surprised when any evil manifested itself in his own time 
and in his own land; and, when he has to confess the con- 
tinued existence of an evil, then, and almost then only, will 
he admit an excuse for its prevalence in the England of 
James II. But it was indeed hard for him to see the evils of 
his own time. There were judges in 1830 not much better 
than Scroggs and Jeffreys: Macaulay met them, and never 
recognized their savagery. Had he done so, he might have 
been a little milder in his censures of the tribunals of the past. 

His omissions, which are many, are not less important than 
his commissions; but they are naturally less easily detected. 
It takes a Sir Charles Firth to disclose them. For a hundred 
men who have dilated on Macaulay’s account of Glencoe, 
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scarcely one has remarked on the absence of a chapter on 
‘the State of Scotland in 1685’—one as necessary, and as 
likely to be enthralling, as the famous Third. Nor is Ireland, 
equally calling for description, allowed more than a few 
incidental pages. The American colonies, then at a very 
critical point in their history, are left almost totally unmen- 
tioned. Macaulay was right to leave unnoticed the malignant 
article by Croker in the Quarterly ; but the very different 
review by John Mitchell Kemble deserved far more than a 
mere note in a diary. Kemble showed that Macaulay had 
neglected to consult foreign archives, especially those of 
Austria and Germany; and that this neglect had led him to 
be unfair to certain members of the Grand Alliance, par- 
ticularly the Emperor Leopold. Within a year Kemble 
published no fewer than two hundred and fifty pages of 
documents relating to foreign countries in Macaulay’s period, 
a study of which pages would have considerably modified 
the impression we gain from the History. Macaulay took no 
notice, and the false impression remains. There are other 
significant omissions. One of the most serious complaints 
against William is the lavishness of his grants to his favourites. 
To Bentinck, for example, he made donations which per- 
manently enriched the ducal house of Portland. To all these 
he tried to add a large estate in Denbighshire. There was a 
violent outcry: this Dutchman was to be made, in all but 
name, Prince of Wales. Bentinck begged that he might not 
be the cause of a dispute between his master and the Parlia- 
ment; and, says Macaulay, the King, though much mortified, 
yielded. But, as H. D. Traill long ago remarked, it would have 
been better if the historian had added in this place that 
William forthwith made fresh grants to the Earl of a large 
number of Crown estates in widely-scattered counties. If 
William made a favourite of Bentinck, Macaulay certainly 
made a favourite of William. 

And now, after admitting all these faults, why do good 
judges still maintain that Macaulay is one of the greatest of 
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historians? I pass by his almost unrivalled gift of narratiye 
as shown not only in his ‘purple patches’ but almost every. 
where. I say nothing of his skill in the difficult art of trap. 
sition, or of his style, which is never dull. These, though 
invaluable in an historian, are not peculiar to him; they ar 
found, though rarely in such profusion, in certain novelists 
and essayists. His clearness, and intelligibility—he tried t 
write so that not a sentence needed to be read twice in order 
to be understood—again, though very rare in any writers, 
are not unparalleled. What makes the History great is that 
it completely revolutionized the idea of history as both art 
and science. It did not attain—no history will ever attain— 
to the ideal which Macaulay had sketched out in his youthful 
essay; but it made a splendid attempt, and once for all se 
a standard for subsequent writers. No longer could ma 
sit down like Robertson or Hume to construct narratives of 
the past in which the most important elements are omitted, 
and in which the real contemporary evidence is neglected, 
It was Macaulay who sent Froude and Prescott to consult 
the Simancas manuscripts; and without his example Stirling 
Maxwell and a hundred others would never have searched 
for original documents. Modern historians, even when they 
dislike him, imitate him. 

Thus it is that, as Firth says, the professional historians 
have been far more generous in their recognition of his achieve- 
ment than amateurs. And here one cannot do better than 
follow Firth in quoting the opinion of Acton, whose whole 
cast of mind was different from Macaulay’s; who was 4 
Catholic, a cosmopolitan, and a Gladstonian, whereas Macaulay 
was in religion indifferent, intensely insular in feeling, and a 
‘die-hard’ Whig. 

‘He remains to me’, wrote Acton to Mary Gladstone, ‘one of the 
greatest of all writers and masters, though I think him utterly base, 
contemptible, and odious for certain reasons. He was not above par 
in literary criticism; his Indian articles will not hold water; and his 
two most famous reviews, on Bacon and Ranke, show his incom- 
petence. It is the History (with one or two speeches) that is wonderful. 
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His account of debates has been thrown into the shade by Ranke, 
his account of diplomatic affairs by Klopp. Read him therefore to 
find out how it comes that the most unsympathetic of critics can 
think him very nearly the greatest of English writers.’ 


In another passage, not quoted by Sir Charles Firth, Lord 
Acton says of Macaulay that he did more than any writer in 
the literature of the world for the propagation of the Liberal 
faith, and that he was not only the greatest but the most 
representative Englishman of his time. 

This testimony is sufficient. The supreme merit of Macaulay 
is his love of liberty, and this is why he is hated by those who, 
like Mr. Montagu Summers, talk of the ‘disastrous Revolution 
of 1688’, who apparently desire us still to be tried by judges 
liable to dismissal by the King, who would repeal the Tolera- 
tion Act, who would restore the censorship of the Press, and 
who in fact detest liberty in all its forms. In an age when 
such ideas are preached here and savagely put into practice 
abroad, it is as well to have a classic History of England 
which, with all its errors, holds before us the ancient and noble 
British ideal of freedom. 

E. E. KELvert. 
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AFTERMATH 


T is far too early to explore, even in a tentative way, the 

aftermath of the Bicentenary. Yet we cannot help asking, 
‘What next, John Wesley?’ We have talked so much about 
him that there is a real danger people grow weary. He seens 
almost too good to be true. Normally I cannot afford t 
receive news cuttings, but on this occasion I thought I would, 
Long before the 24th came I was warned that I had bette 
give up the contract. John Wesley was costing me a guinea 
a day! 

There were articles that made me glad he was dead, crowned 
with death’s calm dignity rather than alive to suffer such 
impertinences. Yet, on the edge of a European crisis, great 
papers gave splendid leaders about him. The B.B.C. nodded 
its noble head in his direction. I suspect the best things have 
been said about him in little obscure village pulpits wher 


there were no reporters and few to hear. I have the feeling 
that we lent him to the world for a long week-end. He is 
back with us, not much the worse—in a little time we shall 
forget they used him as a stick to beat his labouring follower 
and to tickle the palate of jaded readers. Has the world 
gained anything because John Wesley leapt into the news! 

As we turned back to him we were made more conscious 


of our envy, an envy devoid of all wrongness, an envy of 
his success. Nothing would tonic us so much as a little 
success. Without any trace of self-pity we may claim there 
has been hard weather lately. I do not hesitate to say that 
with magnificent and dogged courage Methodists everywhere 
have manifested great loyalty, a loyalty at once wistful and 
stern. No material Church prosperity will satisfy the hunger 
of John Wesley’s followers—nothing but an operating fellow- 
ship changing lives, reddening the blood in anemic, tired 
arteries, replacing the modern mood by a confidence which, to 
echo L. P. Jacks, cries, ‘Come to me in the darkest night and! 
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will light your way. Come in your filthy rags and, though 
your sins and sorrows are crimson, I will cover you with my 
white robe’. For that was success as Wesley found it. 

How summarily we have talked of John Wesley’s success: 
his thousands of followers; these meeting houses; these 
preachers ; his own earnings, £30,000 given to the poor, plus 
a sum that cannot be estimated of which he was almoner; 
these inspired generalizations that he stemmed the tide of 
revolution, that he began the progressive reforms that still 
continue, that to-day he contends with Karl Marx for the 
suffrage of the world! These are only the totals at the bottom 
of the columns of figures. The secret is in the items. Given 
the items any one can get the totals. We skim but the sur- 
face. This success we talk of only exists because in a myriad 
of single units on the little obscure battlefields of nameless 
individuals John Wesley won victory after victory—his real 
victories. He laid his hands on blind eyes, and left behind 
vision. He persuaded people to turn away from their own 
consciousness of fear and self-protectiveness, of the dislike 
and despising of others, and accept instead the consciousness 
of the mind of Jesus of Nazareth. He taught them to pray 
and sing themselves into this consciousness, and they learned. 
He interpreted as best he could that Mind to them, and they 
received his interpretation. This he did in life after life, 
stunted, handicapped, prejudiced, ignorant. From thousands 
of hearts the little rivulets combined to form a river which 
brought to the world the holiness of God as well as the virtue 
of man. 

It is vain to read our want of success in less exacting terms, 
as when we ask what will Methodism do to fill its empty 
churches, which difficulty can be partly explained by changes 
of social habit. The real problem lies in the souls that are 
impenetrable, and, to overcome that, you must know what 
you have to offer more glowing, more vital than the real 
goods of the humanistic amelioration of life, which we do 
not make less attractive by calling pagan or mere humanism. 
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I know a girl who leaning out of a window to say good night 
to her lover fell and broke her spine. Christianity alone hag 
adorned that tragedy of lifelong prostration with beauty that 
has endured two decades. The accident happened twenty 
years too soon. To-day I am told that girl would be so treated 
as to walk. Gains like that and the hope of similar gains in 
other spheres engross the modern mind and it is impenetrable 
as a forest is because it is full of trees. Perhaps John Wesley’s 
gospel had no comparable rival. It rushed into a vacuum of 
good. It was easy for him to overcast the best of his day, 
But no similar success is possible to-day that does not over. 
cast to-day’s best. Amelioration which is not devalued be- 
cause we quote its abortions—bombs, poison gas and the like 
—is the main pre-occupation of the modern mind. This it is 
that makes entry into individual souls so difficult. Yet nothing 
but such an entry will suffice. Wesley’s success was a conquest 
of souls. 

I suppose no one can trace the various elements in John 
Wesley’s many-stranded success, for as many processes con- 
verged on his theatre of action as the varied developments 
and discoveries, which meeting at one point of time, made flying 
possible. We say the man and the hour met. We disentangle 
a few of the obvious threads. It was a night so dark that it 
made John Wesley’s torch a beacon. There was abroad so 
much of doubt and cynicism that his doctrine of assurance 
found easy welcome. In the soul of the race there was a 
sensitive and superstitious fear that turned men to welcome 
the tidings of God’s love. Life was so hard that to believe 
in heaven was sanity and bliss. Evil was so abhorrent that 
the call to virtue was like the offer of paradise. To hear 
of a beautiful Christ who had drunk up the sorrows of this 
life and forgiven its sins, and stood waiting in death’s shadows 
to translate to that purified life the purified soul, was easy 
faith to souls, untroubled by the doubts engendered by the 
knowledge of the bleak expanses of the universe, the arid 
progression of time or the sense of the gulf between the dear 
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human things of this material world and the austere character 
of the spiritual. So we think, till it seems that John Wesley 
and his like were as those who alone had water in a desert. 

If it be hard to unravel the causes of John Wesley’s success, 
can we find the converging lines that will produce another 
hour of God? None with any faith in God or any sense of 
history will doubt that men are now moving in a myriad 
ways which will meet at some place where God, who ever 
waits to be gracious, will keep His tryst. 

Can nothing be done to speed the returning hour of God? 
Did John Wesley do more than use that hour magnificently 
when it came? What exactly was his immense personal 
contribution, and can that be repeated? 

There has been a widespread educational value in the 
Bicentenary celebrations. Primarily, I think there has been 
driven home to the modern mind the ethical richness of the 
Revival. This is all to the good. There is a frenzied effort in 
the world to-day—and well there may be—to save itself. 
Right behaviour has become more urgent than bread, even 
for mere continuance. Professor Hogben in what he himself 
calls a Primer to the Age of Plenty has a section on the 
Conquest of Behaviour, and he must regard that conquest as 
indispensable. Methodism in its great age meant a conquest 
of behaviour, partial as all such conquests must be in an ever 
expanding and developing life. But I expect it is asking too 
much to think that the modern world, with the goods of 
scientific humanism in its hands, its belief in education, its 
hope of psychology and of bodily healing, has in any very 
deep way been led to see its stark need of Aldersgate as a 
fountain of right behaviour. 

Terror is driving the age into effort. If the great spring 
of this enterprise for betterment lies back in the eighteenth- 
century revival, to-day’s situation is redoubling its intensity. 
Amelioration is now less the unfolding aftermath of that 
joyous vision of God than an attempt to escape the fore- 


shadowing fears of a crumbling civilization. The argument 
20 
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runs into a truism written again and again on the pages of 
history. Those are doomed to fail who part what God has 
joined together and who sunder the love of man, roughly 
corresponding to man’s effort toward amelioration, from the 
love of God which supervenes as grace given in love. Salva- 
tion, though dual for thought, only happens on one emotional 
and intellectual plane where the Love of God is the operating 
factor. 

John Wesley never tried to save himself as completely 
without God as the children of this age do. Yet his own 
effort to save himself and others only ended when he blun- 
dered full tilt into the arms of God. D. H. Lawrence fled 
back from the aridity of effort to the dark gods of instinct, 
and they wrecked him. He only did more consciously what 
thousands do to-day. Even where effort is not abandoned, 
if it be not filled with the thrilling joy and wonder of God, 
it bleakens into barrenness. Wesley stumbled on beyond the 
desert of effort to the hour when he took God for His own 
great sake, and God in pity made him holy. Whether this 
old old lesson of John Wesley has been learned by our genera- 
tion may be questioned. 

When Charles Kingsley lay dying, his voice broke into 
ecstasy, ‘How beautiful is God!’ Chalmers, soon before his 
passing, bent caressingly over the flowers in his garden and 
was heard again and again to whisper, ‘My Heavenly Father! 
My Heavenly Father!’. Wesley won the people of England 
not by saying that God loved each one of them but that such 
a God loved each one of them. 

In the eighteenth century it was this sense of God’s charac- 
ter rather than the fear of sin that tutored men to God. To- 
day will it be the bitter need of virtue that will lead us to 
Him? Can right behaviour be reasoned out—the human will 
attain it? It comes as beauty, poetry, genius come from what 
is greater than man’s reason and will—grace. In the kingdom 
of grace the love of man and the love of God are a never 
separated whole, and in that whole the operating, enabling 
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thing is the love of God, apprehended as supreme good, 
complete joy, perfect peace. For virtue is only born of 
ecstasy as God is only known in blessedness. 

There is a famine in life, but it is not a famine of the earth. 
It is a famine of our Heaven; the unapprehended lovableness 
and majesty of the Eternal leaves our souls unmoved. If 
there be any truth here, it would follow that the greatest 
hope of to-morrow—the desired aftermath of the Bicentenary 
—lies with the penitent, whose tears heal the eye whereby 
the soul sees God; with the forgiven, who know this utmost 
tenderness of the Father; with the sanctified, whose hearts 
hold the surprise of virtue; with the trustful from whom, as 
all men will know, God withholds not even His Holiness. 


Percy J. Boy.ina. 
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SOME LATINISMS IN THE WESLEYS’ HYMNS 


OTH the Wesleys were classical scholars, and it is natura] 
to look for the influence of Latin literature in their hymns, 
Many years ago I pointed out a few instances! in which there 
is some reminiscence of Virgil or of Horace in the verse of 
the Wesleys. But the wide difference in subject and style 
between an epic or an ode by a pagan poet and a Christian 
hymn would obviously preclude the existence of many parallel 
passages of any length, and when you reduce the consideration 
to single phrases there is a real difficulty. For the English 
poetry of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was so 
full of memories of the classics that one cannot be sure when 
the Wesleys are recalling the turn of a phrase in Virgil, 
for example, or when they are remembering an echo of that 
phrase in Dryden or Pope. 

In respect of the influence of Latin literature, therefore, 
the quest is rather disappointing. But there are some interest- 
ing details as to the influence of the Latin vocabulary upon 
the language of the hymns. It is rather surprising (especially 
when we remember Milton) that there are scarcely any 
grammatical constructions in the hymns that are reminiscent 
of Latin syntax, but there are a good many examples of the 
use of single words that betray the Latin scholar in the 
Wesleys. Most of these, I think, are dealt with in the follow- 
ing pages. 

‘Comfort’ to-day has the exclusive sense of consolation, 
but the Latin confortare means, first of all (as the relation 
to fortis shows) ‘to make strong’. The word is not classical, 
but it occurs frequently in the Vulgate, and in consequence 
‘comfort’ in some of the earlier English versions of the 
Bible often has the primary sense of an impartation of 
strength. Thus in the account of the Passion of our Lord 


1In The Hymns of Methodism in their Literary Relations (Second 
Edition), pp. 71-2, 137-40. 
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in Luke xxii. 43, ‘And there appeared an angel unto Him, 
from heaven, strengthening Him’, éucxiwy airov, Tyndale’s 
version reads ‘comforting Him’. In As You Like It (II. 6) 
when the aged Adam lies down exhausted, Orlando says to 
him, ‘Thy conceit is nearer death than thy powers. For 
my sake be comfortable; hold death awhile at the arm’s 
end’, where the sense is not ‘Be consoled’, but ‘Be strong : 
do not yield to death’. 

The point is rather dubious, perhaps, but I cannot help 
feeling that it is the sense of strength, rather than con- 
solation, imparted by the manifested presence of our Lord, 
that is meant in the lines: 

Present we know Thou art, 
But O Thyself reveal! 

Now, Lord, let every bounding heart 
The mighty comfort feel! 

‘Devoted’ in modern English usage always has the sense 
of earnest attachment to a person or a cause. The Latin 
devotus has much the same sense. But the word is the 
participle of devovere, which meant to dedicate to a deity, 
as a sacrifice, and often therefore to doom to death. In 
earlier English we frequently find ‘devote’ and ‘devoted’ 
in the sense of either dedicated or doomed. So Milton (in 
Paradise Lost, III, 206-9) says that man, when he has 


sinned : 
Affecting Godhead, and so losing all, 
To expiate his treason hath naught left, 
But, to destruction sacred and devote, 
He with his whole posterity must die, 


where devote (here a variant form of devoted) means ‘dedicated 
to destruction and death’. 

There is unquestionably some memory of the primary 
meaning of the Latin verb from which the word is derived 
where John Wesley writes: 

When, passing through the watery deep, 


I ask in faith His promised aid, 
The waves an awful distance keep, 
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And shrink from my devoted head ; 
Fearless their violence I dare; 
They cannot harm, for God is there ; 


for the meaning is that because the traveller’s life has been 
sacrificially dedicated to God, the waves shrink back, and 
dare not touch him. 

‘Express’, as a verb, is now almost confined in ordinary 
speech to the sense of utter in words, and, as an adjective, 
to the sense of emphatic or precise, but the Latin exprimere 
had the primary meaning ‘to press out, to force out’, and 
expressus, while it means ‘apparent, evident, manifest’, 
retained, I think, something of the original metaphor: it 
is often used, for example, of the likeness which is stamped 
out on coins. In earlier English the different forms of the 
word retained more of that sense than they commonly carry 
to-day, and ‘express’ is employed in the Authorized Version 
of Hebrews i. 3, ‘the express image of His person’, to render 
Xapaxtnp Tis vmortacews avtov, where the word xapaxrp is 
closely related to xapacow and yxapayua, used of a representa- 
tion that is engraved or stamped, as in Acts xvii. 29. There 
is clearly something of this sense of the word in such lines as: 

His image visibly exprest, 
His glory pouring from my breast, 


O’er all my bright humanity 
Transformed into the God I see! 


O might I Thy form express! 
Stampt with real holiness, 
And filled with perfect love! 


where the association with words like ‘image’, ‘form’, and 
‘stamp’ suggest the implicit metaphor of a shape struck 
out, as if with a die on some plastic substance. 

‘Illustrate’ has come to mean, in modern English, no more 
than to accompany with a picture, either visual or mental, 
as we speak of an illustration in a book or an illustration in 
a speech, and indeed it had something of the latter rhetorical 
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sense in Latin, for Quintilian writes of évapyaa, illustratio 
et evidentia, quae non tam dicere videtur, quam ostendere: 
et affectus non aliter, quam si rebus ipsis intersimus, sequentur. 
(Inst. Orat. VI. 2.) 

But the original sense of illustrare and its derivatives is 
‘to set in the light; to illuminate’, as the relation to lustro 
is enough to show. It is evidently the proper and primary 
sense of the word that is intended in the lines: 

Expand Thy wings, celestial Dove, 
And, brooding o’er my nature’s night, 
Call forth the ray of heavenly love ; 
Let there in my dark soul be light! 
And fill the illustrated abyss 
With glorious beams of endless bliss. 

The noun ‘pomp’, and still more the adjective ‘pompous’, 
have acquired in modern English usage a sense of unreality, 
and are frequently used in such phrases as ‘empty pomp’, 
and ‘a pompous manner’, where the suggestion is of a show 
of stateliness without anything to warrant it. Probably the 
English word pomp will finally come to mean nothing but a 
mere parade of dignity. But the Greek zoum; and the Latin 
pompa meant a solemn procession, often as a part of religious 
rites. Thus Herodotus tells us that when Herakles arrived 
in Egypt ‘the Egyptians, having crowned him with a garland, 
led him in procession, (umd mounjs éfjyov) as designing to 
sacrifice him to Zeus’. (II. 45.) It is true that the Latin 
pompa had a secondary sense of pretentious parade, which 
appears in Cicero, for example, where he writes of ‘the pomp 
of rhetoricians’. Quid ad has definitiones possim dicere? 
atqui haec pleraque sunt prudenter acuteque differentium, 
illa quidem ex rhetorum pompa, ardores animorum, cotesque 
virtutum. (Tusc. Quaest. LV. 21.) 

But in earlier English ‘pomp’ and ‘pompous’ had always 
the primary sense of processional state, as in the lines from 
Newes from both Heaven and Hell, by Robert Greene, the 
Elizabethan dramatist, ‘Thus in this pompous manner, being 
placed in the procession next Lucifer himselfe, they returned 
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to hell’. And so in several examples in Milton, as in Samson 
Agonistes (1311-12): 
This day to Dagon is a solemn feast 
With sacrifices, triumph, pomp, and games, 
and, with the meaning of a train of attendants, a procession 
of followers, in Paradise Lost (VIII, 59): 
forth she went, 
Not unattended ; for on her as Queen 
A pomp of winning Graces waited still. 
I think Milton always uses the word in the classical 
sense. 

It is clearly this sense of ‘pomp’ and ‘pompous’ that is 
intended in lines like the following, all, significantly enough, 
from hymns on the Resurrection and Ascension and Second 
Advent of our Lord: 


Jesus, faithful to His word, 
Shall with a shout descend ; 

All heaven’s host their glorious Lord 
Shall pompously attend, 


Before me place in dread array, 
The pomp of that tremendous day 
When Thou with clouds shalt come! 


There your exalted Saviour see, 
Seated at God’s right hand again, 
In all His Father’s majesty, 
In everlasting pomp to reign, 


There the pompous triumph waits : 
Lift your heads, eternal gates : 
Wide unfold the radiant scene ; 
Take the King of Glory in! 


‘Prevent’ is from praevenire, to go before. In earlier 
English the classical sense is retained, and the word merely 
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means to anticipate. The present meaning is a later develop- 
ment, for the word has degenerated, like many others. It is 
a rather melancholy reflection upon human nature to think 
of the number of words that have declined from a perfectly 
innocent sense to one that is malicious or contemptuous. 
Here the original sense of going before has led to the depraved 
significance of going before to block the way of another, 
and so to hinder, to ‘prevent’, in the modern sense. 

But in our older writers the word kept the etymological 
sense, and so Milton writes in the great ode On the Morning 
of Christ’s Nativity : 

See how from far upon the eastern road 
The star-led wizards haste with odours sweet! 


Oh! run: prevent them with thy humble ode, 
And lay it lowly at His blessed feet! 


So, too, in the Collect for Easter Week, ‘We humbly beseech 
Thee, that, as by Thy special grace preventing us Thou dost 
put into our minds good desires, so by thy continual help 


we may bring the same to good effect’, where the sense is 
‘Thy special grace going before’, as in the theological phrase 
‘prevenient grace’, which means the grace that goes before 
and prepares the way for saving grace. In fact, ‘prevent’ 
always means ‘anticipate’ at least as late as Dryden’s time, 
as the use of the word in Astraea Redux (282-3) and 
Absalom and Achitophel (343-4) and The Hind and the 
Panther (II, 639-41) is enough to prove. 
The original sense of the word is found in many of Wesley’s 

hymns, as in the lines: 

He prevents His creatures’ call, 

Kind and merciful to all, 
and, 


Thy eyes must all my thoughts survey, 
Preventing what my lips would say, 


and, 


Prevent, accompany, and bless, 
And crown the whole with full success! 
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Our words ‘property’ and ‘propriety’, which have such 
very different meanings, are both from the Latin proprietas, 
which means ‘that which is peculiar to any thing’, and so both 
‘a quality or attribute’, and ‘a possession or apanage’. Both 
these meanings belong to the English word ‘property’, which 
may signify, for example, either ‘the landed property’ 
which belongs to some person, or ‘the chemical property’ 
which belongs to some substance. ‘Propriety’, which is really 
only another spelling of the same word, has come in modern 
English to mean seemliness of behaviour, and is quite separated 
in its significance from the word ‘property’. But in earlier 
English ‘propriety’ meant what ‘property’ means now, 
Milton writes, in Paradise Lost (LV, 750-53): 

Hail, wedded Love, mysterious law, true source 


Of human offspring, sole propriety 
In Paradise of all things common else! 


This is the sense of the word when Wesley writes: 


Whate’er I have was freely given : 
Nothing but sin I call my own: 
Other propriety disclaim, 

Thou only art the great I AM! 

The Latin securus means ‘free from care’ (se- for sine- 
cura). In earlier English the word ‘secure’ retained the 
classical sense, which to-day is almost entirely lost. We 
hardly distinguish nowadays between ‘safe’ and ‘secure’, 
but ‘secure’ was once subjective, while ‘safe’ was objective. 
‘Secure’ meant a man’s own sense of safety, whether it was 
warranted or not: ‘safe’ meant the fact that he was not 
actually in danger, whether he knew it or not. In Matthew 
xxviii. 14, ‘And if this come to the governor’s ears we will 
persuade him, and rid you of care’, «ai vuas auepiuvors 
Tojcouev, iS rendered in the Authorized Version, with the 
earlier, subjective, classical sense of the word, ‘and secure 
you’. Jeremy Taylor opposes the earlier meanings of the 
two words ‘secure’ and ‘safe’ when he remarks that wicked 
men ‘are not secure, even when they are safe’, i.e. the sinner 
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has no inner sense of safety, even when he is not actually 
in peril. The meaning of the two words is again illustrated 
(the other way round) in the last lines of Ben Jonson’s E'pode 


(The Forest, X1) 
he will refrain 


From thoughts of such a strain, 
And to his sense object this sentence ever, 
Man may securely sin, but safely never, 
ie. @ man may sin without any present sense of peril, but 
never without the reality of it. 


The lines: 
Lo! on a narrow neck of land 


"Twixt two unbounded seas I stand, 
Secure, insensible : 
A point of time, a moment’s space, 
Removes me to that heavenly place, 
Or shuts me up in Hell, 
are a good example of the Latin use of the word, for the whole 
sense of the stanza is that the soul is not safe, but in instant 
peril, though as yet unconscious of any danger, and the 
next verse is a prayer that a sense of danger and of fear may 
be given. So again the lines, 
O never suffer me to sleep 
Secure within the verge of hell! 
But still my watchful spirit keep 
In lowly awe and loving zeal ; 
And bless me with the godly fear, 
And plant that guardian-angel there! 
illustrate the classical sense of ‘secure’, for we must- be in 
dread danger if we ‘sleep within the verge of hell’, but we 
may be unaware of our danger; careless, carefree, ‘secure’. 
‘Tremendous’ is another word that retains much of its 
original sense in the hymns of the Wesleys. It derives, of 
course, from tremere, to tremble, to shake with fear, and 
tremendus in Latin always has the sense of formidable, 
frightful. In common usage to-day our English word 
‘tremendous’ hardly means more than huge, colossal, over- 
whelming, though the dictionaries define it rather more along 


the line of its Latin significance. 
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Now wherever the word ‘tremendous’ is used in the hymns 
it seems to have more than a trace of the etymological mean. 
ing. It is used with reference to God as the Judge of men: 

Thou great tremendous God, 
The conscious awe impart, 


The grace be now on me bestowed, 
The tender fleshly heart, 


and more than once of the Judgement Day: 


Our cautioned souls prepare 
For that tremendous day, 

And fill us now with watchful care, 
And stir us up to pray, 


and, 


The souls I from my Lord receive, 
Of whom I an account must give 
At that tremendous hour! 
and in a reference to the name of Jesus putting to flight 
legions of evil spirits: 
Jesu’s tremendous name 
Puts all our foes to flight: 
Jesus, the meek, the angry Lamb, 
A Lion is in fight! 
In every example of the use of the word there is some thought 
of men or demons trembling before God. 

‘Virtue’ in modern English is almost restricted to the sense 
of moral excellence, and opposed to vice. But the Latin 
virtus (as its relation to vir is enough to show) meant first 
of all manliness, manfulness, and then, by a natural transition, 
good properties, good qualities, goodness. But it had a 
secondary sense of strength, power, efficacy. This has almost 
disappeared from English to-day, except for a trace in such 
phrases as ‘healing virtue’ which means some remedial power, 
and ‘in virtue of’, which means in the power or by the authority 
of. Milton writes in Comus (164-6): 

when once her eye 


Hath met the virtue of this magic dust 
I shall appear some harmless villager, 
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where the reference is to the deluding power of the sorcerer’s 
charm. And the dvwvaus of Mark v. 30 (and Luke vi. 19 
and Luke viii. 46) where our Lord knew that power had 
gone forth from Him to heal the sick, is rendered in the 
Authorized Version, ‘Jesus, knowing in Himself that virtue 
had gone out of Him’. 

It is with the meaning of power that the word is used in 
Wesley’s lines: 

Saviour, we know Thou art 
In every age the same: 
Now, Lord, in ours exert 
The virtue of Thy name; 
And daily, through Thy word, increase 
Thy blood-besprinkled witnesses. 

There are two words that stand rather apart from the 
rest of these that have been discussed. One is ‘attend’. In 
modern English usage ‘attend’ has the general sense of 
wait upon, but it used to have the sense of wait for. Now 
it means to render service to, as a doctor attends a patient; 
or to give heed to, as a pupil attends to his lessons; or to be 
present at, as a magistrate attends the court. But formerly 
‘attend’ also meant to await a future event, to anticipate, 
to expect. 

The sense in which we use the word to-day is in general 
accordance with the meaning of the Latin attendere (from 
which our word ultimately comes) for that, I think, always 
means ‘to give heed to’. But the French attendre had the 
meaning to expect, to await, and when the word came into 
our language from the French it retained that sense for a 
considerable period. Thus in Milton where (in Paradise Lost, 
XI, 549-52) Adam speaks to the archangel of: 

. this cumbrous charge 
Which I must keep till my appointed day 
Of rendering up, and patiently attend 
My dissolution. 
So, again, in Paradise Regained (I, 52-5) Satan speaks of 
the ages that had passed since Adam lost Paradise: 
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deceived by me, though since 
With dread attending when that fatal wound 
Shall be inflicted by the seed of Eve 
Upon my head. 

It is in this sense of await that the word is obviously used 

in Wesley’s lines: 
Jesus, for this we still attend, 
Thy kingdom in the isles to prove ; 
The law of sin and death to end, 
We wait for all the power of love! 

The other word is ‘resent’. It does not occur in Latin, 
though it is, of course, from the Latin sentire, to feel. This 
passed into French as sentir, with the same meaning. Then 
the prefix re- was added, and the French language acquired 
the word ressentir, which still means to feel, but with a 
constant leaning in the direction, I think, of feeling some- 
thing unpleasant—wne douleur, une injure, un mal. When 
the word was first introduced into our language, in the 
seventeenth century, it meant simply ‘to feel’, and it was 
later that the meaning was restricted to angry and inimical 
feeling. Pepys writes in his Diary, on the 13th of February, 
1669, of something done at the King’s Council, that ‘it was 
mighty well resented and approved of’, and Barrow writes 
in one of his sermons of ‘that thanksgiving whereby we 
should express an affectionate resentment’ of all that we owe 
to God. In Wesley’s own day, Dr. Johnson defined resent 
as ‘to take well or ill’. 

Now Wesley’s lines, 

My stony heart Thy voice shall rent 
Thou wilt, I trust, the veil remove; 
My inmost bowels shall resent 
The yearnings of Thy dying love, 
use the word ‘resent’ in the earlier sense of ‘feel’. As it 
happens there are two other details in the lines that recall 
out-of-date usages of language and metaphor. Charles Wesley 
constantly used ‘rent’ where we should use ‘rend’, as the 
present tense of the verb, in spite of the fact that his brother, 
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in the English Grammar that he published, gives ‘rend’ as 
the present tense and ‘rent’ as the imperfect. The other 
point is that the Hebrews regarded the viscera as the seat 
of emotion, and in consequence there are many passages 
in the Old Testament which embody this notion. There are 
also half a dozen places in the New Testament (all but one 
in the writings of St. Paul) where crAcyxva is used in this 
way. Unhappily, several of these passages are reflected 
literally in Wesley’s hymns, where the natural idiom in 
English would demand a reference to ‘the heart’, as in the 
first line of the stanza which has been quoted. 


Henry Bett. 
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THE ANTI-LIBERAL REACTION: WHAT NEXT? 


HE movement of thought known as Liberalism began 

as a revolt against the authority of the Catholic Church, 
and involved the demand for liberty of thought, of political 
association, and of economic activity. Intellectual, religious, 
social, and economic causes contributed to the wide- 
spread success of Liberalism, and certain important results 
followed. 

Perhaps the chief result of the advent of Liberalism was 
the weakening of the authority of the Catholic Church, which 
rendered possible the growth of an independent science. Such 
growth had hitherto been held back by the belief, sponsored 
by the Church, that all truths of importance, whether scientific 
or other, had already been attained—whether by the use of 
reason, or by divine revelation. Thus changes in opinion were 
held to be impious. 

The emancipated sciences took three centuries to reach full 
development and bear their complete fruits; and of these 
fruits the most important were two. The first of these (not 
necessarily either the first in importance nor the first in time) 
was the technique of production known as industrialism. 
This increased the quantity of goods available for consumption, 
and so radically affected the material basis of human life. The 
second fruit was a new philosophy, predominantly humanist 
in tone and optimistic in outlook, believing in the perfecti- 
bility of Man, whose troubles were now held to be due to the 
defects of human institutions and not, as the Church had 
taught, to the defects of human nature itself—i.e. to original 
sin. The doctrine of original sin, indeed, came to be regarded 
as a superstition invented by priests, instead of being the one 
Christian doctrine based upon present day evidence. 

In short, a new view of human nature came into existence 
according to which discipline, imposed order, and authority 
in general were regarded as negative things which so far 
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as they were necessary at all-were necessary evils. The 
traditional Catholic view that man, owing to the radical 
defects of his nature, can only accomplish anything of 
value by means of discipline and authority, was rejected. 

It is worth while to draw attention to this pre-Liberal, 
Catholic view of man and his institutions, because the rise 
of Liberalism has rendered it strange to us, and altogether 
foreign to our ways of thinking. It is hard for us to realize 
that this view of the radical imperfection of man’s nature, 
and the impossibility of his doing anything good without 
outside assistance, was axiomatic before the rise of Liberalism. 
It was regarded as a fact, not as a theory: just as in 
the nineteenth century progress was regarded as a fact, 
not as a theory. Indeed, the accepted ideas of any epoch 
are actual categories of thought to those who live in that 
epoch; everything is seen through them and coloured by 
them. 

Liberalism then might seem to promise well in its role 
as a new guide for humanity. Not only had it, by the develop- 
ment of scientific technique, increased the supply of material 
goods, but it had also developed an optimistic view of human 
nature itself. And in point of fact, as everyone is aware, high 
hopes of the future of the human race were entertained by 
such optimists as Rousseau, Herbert Spencer and other 
exponents of Liberal doctrine. But somehow the prophets 
proved to be mistaken; for somehow things went wrong, 
and the results actually produced were different from those 
which had been anticipated. 

To consider first the development of industrialism. Those 
in control of the new wealth-producing mechanism used it, 
as the Catholic believer in original sin could have foretold, 
for their own selfish ends. The new money technique, and the 
new industrial technique (both products of Liberalism) led 
to an accumulation of wealth in the hands of the few, and the 
merciless exploitation of the many. Thus poverty still 


remained alongside the new wealth-producing machines. 
21 
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Indeed, in course of time an impasse appeared to have been 
reached, threatening complete breakdown. The problem of 
a glut of goods for which there were no purchasers presented 
itself. 

Nor was the new humanistic, optimistic philosophy less 
disappointing. The new sciences liberated by Liberalism, 
soon began to develop a philosophy and an estimate of human 
nature in flat contradiction with Liberalism itself! The 
physical sciences developed first and produced a mechanistic 
view of the universe, reducing everything, life and mind 
included, to the barest terms of matter and motion. The 
biological sciences brought forth equally bitter fruit which 
shocked every Liberal instinct. Life was found to be domi- 
nated by a ‘struggle for existence’ which seemed to justify 
the worst abominations of the industrial system. The Liberal 
doctrine of human equality was torn to shreds by the new 
theories of heredity. Then came the psychological sciences 
to crown the process of disintegration. According to Freud, 
man is neither a rational nor a moral animal; while accord- 
ing to the Behaviourists he is not even a free agent. Freud’s 
doctrines have not inappropriately been termed Augustinianism 
brought up to date, and the Behaviourists might be called 
the modern Calvinists. The doctrines of neither lend any 
support to Liberal optimism. 

Thus the fruits of Liberalism were bitter. Industrialism, 
instead of bringing in the millennium, seems to be inaugurating 
an epoch of suicidal wars. As for Humanism, it has lost its 
pristine optimism and has taken on the grimmer aspects of 
Augustine’s and Calvin’s teaching. Ideologically speaking, 
man’s last state is certainly worse than his first. For pre- 
Liberal Catholicism man was at least ‘a child of God and an } 
inheritor of the kingdom of Heaven’. But now physics has 
destroyed heaven, biology God, and psychology the soul. 
Humanity has sunk into something rather squalid and 
meaningless. Thus, even if Liberalism has given some men 4 
little more butter to their bread, it has taken away their 
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| appetite. For if faith without works is void, it is no less true 


that works without faith are void also. 

The obliteration, first of the old Catholic and spiritual view 
of existence, and then of the humanist and optimistic ideology 
which replaced it, naturally created a blank which had to 
be filled somehow. The religions of Catholicism and Humanism 
having been demolished, man had to seek fresh loyalties. 
Being a worshipping animal he had to prostrate himself 
before something. The new religion proved to be the worship 
of organized human power embodied in the State and per- 
sonified in a leader. Nor was this nationalist form of Neo- 
paganism the only one that displayed itself; there was also 
an internationalist form; though at the present time the two 
seem to be approximating more and more to one another. 

It is perhaps worth pointing out that the Neo-pagan 
State-worship of to-day is facilitated by the invention of new 
engines of repression and standardization. As the establishing 
of the Renaissance tyrannies of the fifteenth century was 
facilitated by the invention of gunpowder and of printing 
(which enabled the tyrant to disseminate his views); so the 
tyrannies of the twentieth century are supported by the 
bombing aeroplane and the tank, as well as by the new 
invention of broadcasting. The newly-developed weapons of 
destruction and propaganda, as well as a new technique of 
torture developed by psychological science, make the modern 
dictator invincible. 

Such then is the present reaction against Liberalism both 
in science and politics. In view of it some urge a return to 
Catholicism, others to Liberalism. In point of fact, it is 
impossible to return to either. The only course is to move on 
to a new outlook. What is this new outlook to be? And let 
it not be supposed that vigorous systems of thought and 
action like the Neo-pagan religions we are up against, can be 
resisted, still less overcome, by those who have no convictions 
of their own. Beliefs are fought for not by sceptics but by 
believers. It is easy to expose the fallacies of Fascism—and 
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useless. Scepticism is powerless to create new beliefs. If 
it destroys old beliefs, it only creates a vacuum to be filled 
speedily by new superstitions. 

What are the new beliefs to be? That is the question, and 
if the opponents of Neo-paganism have not the vitality to 
answer it, they will deservedly go down and be obliterated, 
Liberal wails will not avail to save those who utter them; 
still less will they lead to victory. Nor does it seem to me 
that a retreat into Catholic piety will avail either—though 
Catholicism has more in it than Liberalism. The movement 
of life demands something new. 

To work out the new beliefs is the task to which those who 
have been Liberals, and who will not return to Catholicism, 
must set themselves. What follows may be taken as a series 
of hints only. 

(1) There must be an uncompromising repudiation of the 
materialism which has characterized Western European science 
for three centuries. This repudiation must not be theoretical 
only, but practical. It should not be a negation only (an 
impotent thing always), but a strong, positive belief having 
its effects on actual living. This positive belief would be a 
conviction of the effective power of the human mind and will, 
in conjunction with the mind and will which is the funda- 
mental reality in comparison with which the material world is 
appearance only. This would include a strong belief in prayer, 
united to a developed technique of mind training and mind 
control. It would involve a belief in such things as spiritual 
healing—in fact in everything by which the doctrinaire 
materialist is revolted. There must be a complete reversal 
of outlook; the belief in mind and will, human and divine, 
must be fundamental—i.e. it must lie at the basis of all our 
behaviour. ‘We must act, not as materialists (as we all do at 
present, when even our prayers are half-hearted through lack 
of faith), but as believers in spirit. We must not be ashamed 
of this belief, which will be our strength. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of this complete repudiation of 
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materialism—that is to say, the active repudiation of it in 
actual practice. We must live as if matter were appearance, 
not reality, and as if our bodies were completely subject to 
our minds and wills. 

(2) The next point might be a strong belief in personal 
freedom, involving a complete rejection of all theories which 
represent man as an automaton. A logical connexion is 
clearly traceable between T. H. Huxley’s view of conscious- 
ness a8 an ‘epiphenomenon’ and the modern tendency to 
regard the individual as a unit. A man’s individuality 
resides in his consciousness, and if consciousness is nothing, 
individuality is nothing. And the conception of freedom 
should be expanded considerably. We should not be satisfied 
with the limited view of our freedom generally accepted by 
those who believe in free-will. The powers of the human 
personality must be recognized as capable of great expansion, 
so that much hitherto thought of as ‘miraculous’ may rather 
be regarded as potentially normal. Powers of perception 
as well as of action and endurance are capable of this 
, expansion. Spirit ts freedom ; the two are correlatives varying 
in exact proportion with one another. 

(3) A refusal to have anything to do with force of a material 
kind. This would involve the development of a technique 
of non-violent resistance to invasions of the personality. 
It would involve too the development of a technique to resist 
torture—even of the psychological kind against which the 
resistance of materialists (as we see in Russia) is bound to 
break down. It ought to be possible to produce complete 
insensitiveness to pain and acute discomfort. The need for 
this is distasteful to allude to, but the times are such that the 
point cannot be overlooked. Torture is back again in Europe, 
and the fact has to be faced. 

(4) Along with materialism, all materialistic standards will 
have to be repudiated completely. Money-worship and power- 
worship will have to be regarded as idolatry, and the new 
religious movement will have to produce its apostles of poverty. 
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Human material requirements will have to be reduced to 
minimum; a new asceticism may be involved. 

The above suggestions and hints can easily be expanded 
by any who care to reflect seriously over the question of our 
present spiritual needs. The point is that there will have to 
be a complete reversal of outlook. This will not be away from 
scientific thinking (which is why we do not advocate a return 
to Catholicism), but it will be away from the narrow, dogmatic, 
limited standpoint of specialized science. The modern scientific 
worker has no philosophical outlook whatever ; he is incapable 
of any kind of a synthesis ; hence he is only a tool in the hands 
of those who use him for their own ends—often anti-social 
and inhuman. 

But the point to be clear about is that it is no merely 
theoretical attitude which is advocated. There is involved 
an ethic, a technique, a total reaction to the demands of life. 
The attitude will be one of victorious affirmation; positive, 
not negative. All hate, envy, anger, strife, will be repudiated. 
Life will be governed by love, peace, and creative power. 
The whole force of life itself will be behind such an attitude, 
the death forces by which we are surrounded, and to which 
the Churches have so largely capitulated will go down before 
it. They are bound to; for, as St. Paul said, ‘If God be for us, 
who can be against us?’ 


J. C. Harpwick. 
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THE POETRY OF THE BOOK OF JOB! 


XTRACTS from the Book of Job are not as a rule given 

in anthologies of poetry, and we do not think of putting 
the noble translation in our English Bible as something to 
be compared with Paradise Lost or Hamlet as one of our 
greatest poems. This may be because the original was in 
Hebrew and in the English version we find neither rhyme 
nor rhythm. Rhyme is, of course, no essential part of poetry, 
and Shakespeare has but little rhyme, while Paradise Lost, 
too, is unrhymed. Rhythm is another matter. There is little 
rhythm in many modern English poets, yet one would think 
that the stresses of the voice in poetry should follow a 
regular pattern as they do not in prose or in ordinary speech. 
There are Hebrew poems that have both rhyme and metre, 
but the Book of Job in Hebrew is in unrhymed metre like 
the greatest English epic poems, though the metre is different 
from ours. Poetry is hard to define ; it is not merely a question 
of the stresses of the sound of the spoken word, the subject 
matter must also be considered. One of our present-day 
younger poets has said that the essence of poetry is heightened 
feeling that enables you to utter truth which seems beyond 
the normal power of expression. Another (of a different 
school of thought) has said that high poetry demands a 
contrast between the littleness of human life and an eternal 
background. He incidentally explained the absence of great 
poetry to-day by the fact that the modern world has lost the 
eternal background. 

The Book of Job certainly meets both these demands 
of our modern poets. There can be little doubt about the 
intensity of feeling that runs through the speeches of Job 
and his friends. As to the eternal background, we are con- 
fronted by it in the second chapter when we are introduced 


1 Being the Annual Poetry Lecture at St. Saviour’s and St. Olave’s 
Grammar School for Girls. 
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to the conference between the Almighty and the Sons of 9 
Elohim in the Courts of Heaven. We have there, in this 
secret place inaccessible to mortal eye, our initiation into | 
the mystery of human travail and one of the possible answers © 
to the great problem of the book. As for the littleness of 
human life in its poverty and frailty we find it throughout 
the whole discussion. The keynote is given at the beginning 
of the fourteenth chapter, ‘Man that is born of woman is | 
of few days and full of trouble. He cometh forth like a 
flower, and is cut down; he fleeth also as a shadow, and 
continueth not’. Since both form and subject-matter agree 
with our requirements for poetry it is not surprising that some 
famous critics have considered Job to be the greatest poem 
that ever was written. Carlyle did, and another historian, 
J. A. Froude, said of the Book of Job, ‘It will one day, 
perhaps,when it is allowed to stand on its own merits, be seen 
towering up alone far away above all the poetry in the world’. 

Job begins by cursing the day on which he was born. 
Had he expressed himself in prose he might have said: 
‘I wish I had never been born. I have lost all my sons and 
daughters by sudden calamity, also seven thousand sheep, 
three thousand camels, five hundred cattle, five hundred 
she-asses and a good deal of other property. Also I am 
in continual pain because of boils from head to foot. It 
would be much better to be dead and lie in the grave where 
there are no such painful calamities and where the weary 
are at rest.’ That is, of course, prose of a very ordinary 
level of expression and elevated prose would never be so 
drab and commonplace as that. In Macaulay’s account of 
the trial of Warren Hastings we read of Westminster Hall: 
‘The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the great hall 
of William Rufus, the hall which had resounded with the 
inauguration of thirty kings, the hall which had witnessed 
the just sentence of Bacon and the just absolution of Somers, 
the hall where the eloquence of Strafford had for a moment 
awed and melted a victorious party inflamed with just 
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resentment, the hall where Charles had confronted the High 
Court of Justice with the placid courage that has half 
redeemed his fame.’ This also is prose but it is prose of so 
rhythmical a character that in its closing cadences it almost 
breaks into poetry. ‘That has half redeemed his fame’ must 
be so stressed as we read it aloud that it sounds like a line 
from an old song or a ballad. 

We can see, therefore, how a great discussion on the 
highest themes that can occupy the human mind, even though 
it consists in the main of twenty speeches, can nevertheless 
be cast in a poetical form from the beginning to the end. 
This is in essence what the Book of Job is, a series of speeches 
in which each of the three friends of Job makes three speeches 
and Job replies to each in turn; we have also the speech 
of the young man, Elihu, and the utterance of the Almighty 
out of the whirlwind. What curious and difficult material 
for a great poem! It is not a drama, for there is no action. 
Nor is it an epic of the nature of Paradise Lost, though it 
partakes of the nature both of the epic and the drama. It 
begins with a moving note of quiet where the friends sit 
with Job in silence for seven days and seven nights ‘for they 
saw that his grief was very great’. We should remember 
that wonderful expression of sympathy when we speak lightly 
of ‘Job’s comforters’ in the proverbial expression. That is, 
of course, derived from Job’s own words of bitterness, 
‘miserable comforters are ye all’. Yet how striking is the 
difference between their attitude and the modern way of 
sympathizing with our friends in the hour of calamity. We 
write them a letter that takes a quarter of an hour of our 
valuable time or pay a short call. Life is too rapid for these 
weeks of silent sympathy. 

The friends failed not because of their lack of sympathy, 
but because of the clash between their philosophy of life 
and that of Job. The subject of the discussion is not so 
much the mystery of human suffering as the character of 
God. Job’s greatest grief was due to the fact that the glory 
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and goodness of God was for the time being eclipsed. He 
had so much higher a conception of God than his friends 
that they were incapable of beginning to understand his 
problem. They held the conventional view that suffering 
is the result of sin and could never see that Job’s suffering 
of mind arose, neither from his disease nor from his losses, 
but from the fact that he (knowing his own integrity) was 
perplexed by the mysterious behaviour of the Almighty. 
Therefore he breaks out suddenly and passionately with 
his longing for death, to which the eldest of the friends 
answers calmly, as a nurse trying to sooth a fractious child. 
It is a sign of the great art of the poem that as the debate 
proceeds Job becomes quieter while his friends grow more 
and more excited in their condemnation of the sufferer, until 
Zophar exclaims, ‘Know therefore that God exacteth of thee 
less than thine iniquity deserveth’, and Eliphaz descends 
to specific charges—‘thou hast stripped the naked of their 
clothing. Thou hast not given water to the weary to drink, 
and thou hast withholden bread from the hungry’. All of 
which Job vehemently denies in his great oath of clearing 
in the thirty-first chapter. 

In the statement of his problem Job rises to the highest 
levels of poetry. 

Now my days are swifter than a post: 

They flee away, they see no good. 

They are passed away as the swift ships: 

As the eagle that hasteth to the prey... . 

If I be wicked, why then labour I in vain? 

If I wash myself with snow water, 

And make my hands never so clean; 

Yet shalt thou plunge me in the ditch, 

And mine own clothes shall abhor me. 

For he is not a man as I am, that I should answer him 

And we should come together in judgement. 

Neither is there any daysman betwixt us, 

That might lay his hand upon us both. 

Let him take his rod away from me, 

And let not his fear terrify me: 


Then would I speak, and not fear him; 
But it is not so with me. 
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Or again, 


Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him; 
But 1 will maintain mine own ways before him. 


Or in the great passage which is the crux of the book and 
unfortunately full of mistranslations or misunderstandings 
in the Authorized Version: 


Oh that my words were now written! 

Oh that they were printed in a book! 

That they were graven with an iron pen 

And lead in the rock for ever! 

For I know that my Redeemer liveth, 

And that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth: 

And though after my skin worms destroy this body, 

Yet in my flesh shall I see God: 

Whom I shall see for myself and mine eyes shall behold and not 
another. 


Perhaps we shall not gather the poet’s meaning as the verse 
was first written even from a prolonged study of the best 
commentary here. It is not only textual difficulties and 


mistranslations that confront us but fancies that break 
through language and escape. In the moment of vision 
Job looks for vindication even after death, though without 
any clear hope of immortality. Nor is it his own vindication 
merely that is in question but the vindication of God Himself. 

Job is not the only poet among the debaters. Even Zophar 
and that intolerable young man Elihu can reach high levels. 
It is Zophar (unless the speeches have got mixed up here) 
who is responsible for the fine passage: 

Canst thou by searching find out God? 

Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection! 

It is as high as heaven; what canst thou do? 

Deeper than hell; what canst thou know? 


The measure thereof is longer than the earth, 
And broader than the sea. 


While Bildad says: 


Lo, these are parts of his ways, but how little a portion is heard 
of him. 
But the thunder of his power who can understand? 
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And Eliphaz in his first speech is responsible for a vivid and 
dramatic ghost story in poetic form. 

It is the speech of the Almighty out of the whirlwind 
which reaches the highest levels of poetry in the book, 
Indeed, its poetical value is far greater than its effectiveness 
as a contribution to the debate. Instead of answering the 
sad perplexities of Job it overwhelms him with a new series 
of questions, all tending to reveal the littleness and ignorance 
of man in contrast with the power and wisdom of God. If, 
however, the voice out of the whirlwind is regarded as a 
revelation of God then Job’s submission and satisfaction is 
the natural ending of all debate. 


I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear: 
But now mine eye seeth thee. 

Wherefore I abhor myself 

And repent in dust and ashes. 


In any case the soul is elevated by the magnificence of the 
divine cross-examination : 


Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? 
Declare, if thou hast understanding. 

Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou knowest? 

Or who hath stretched the line upon it? 

Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened ? 

Or who laid the corner stone thereof; 

When the morning stars sang together, 

And all the sons of God shouted for joy? 

Or who shut up the sea with doors, 

When it brake forth, as if it had issued out of the womb? 
When I made the cloud the garment thereof, 

And thick darkness a swaddling-band for it. 

And brake up for it my decreed place, 

And set bars and doors, 

And said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further; 

And here shall thy proud waves be stayed? 


This glorious vision of creative energy is followed by 
a picture of sunrise which seems to have a homely suggestion 
of humour about it. The coverlet of the dawn is shaken to 
clear all noxious insects out of the bed. God not only makes 
all our bed in our sickness but makes it anew every morning, 
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or rather, orders the dawn to shake the coverlet of the 
awakening world. 


Hast thou commanded the morning since thy days; 
And caused the dayspring to know his place;, 

That it might take hold of the ends of the earth, 
That the wicked might be shaken out of it? 


The thirty-eighth chapter rises in majesty as it proceeds 
with its impossible questionings. 


Hast thou entered into the springs of the sea? 

Or hast thou walked in the search of the depth? 
Have the gates of death been opened unto thee? 

Or hast thou seen the doors of the shadow of death? 
Where is the way where light dwelleth? 

And as for darkness where is the place thereof? 

Hast thou entered into the treasures of the snow? 
Or hast thou seen the treasures of the hail, 

Which I have reserved against the time of trouble, 
Against the day of battle and war? 

Hath the rain a father? 

Or who hath begotten the drops of dew? 

Out of whose womb came the ice? 

And the hoary frost of heaven, who hath gendered it? 
Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, 

Or loose the bands of Orion? 

Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go 

And say unto thee, Here we are? 

Who hath put wisdom in the inward parts? 

Or who hath given understanding to the heart? 


Milton said about poetry that it is simple, sensuous and 
impassioned. Modern poetry is in general neither simple 
nor impassioned, but it is sensuous; it abounds in concrete 
imagery. It may be psychological, but it is not argumentative 
nor concerned with the high debate that reaches out into 
eternity. It lacks a central belief and fails to give us these 
sudden exaltations of the soul that assure us of our immor- 
tality. Therein it differs from the Book of Job, although 
Job himself never stands on any sure ground of faith in a 
life after death that is worth while. In its image of the 
world of living creatures and things of beauty, joy or sorrow, 
Job is related to the moderns. 
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Dost thou know the balancings of the clouds? 


asks the Almighty and it is the artist in words as well as in 
cloud-making who speaks. How could the picture of the 
wild ass be improved? 


He scorneth the multitude of the city, 
Neither regardeth he the crying of the driver. 
The range of the mountains is his pasture, 
And he searcheth after every green thing. 


Perhaps the best of all the wonderful animal descriptions 
is that of the war horse in chapter thirty-nine and in reading 
it one must remember the Bedouin proverb of his Arab 
steed that a high-bred mare at full speed hides its rider 
between its neck and its tail. 


Hast thou given the horse strength? 

Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder? 

Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? 

The glory of his nostrils is terrible, 

He paweth in the valley and rejoiceth in his strength: 
He goeth on to meet the armed men. 

He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted ; 

Neither turneth he back from the sword. 

The quiver rattleth against him, 

The glittering spear and the shield. 

He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage: 
Neither believeth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. 
He saith among the trumpets, Ha, Ha! 

And he smelleth the battle afar off, 

The thunder of the captains, and the shouting. 


Those who delight in the bizarre and the fantastic may 
prefer the descriptions of the hippopotamus in chapter 
forty or the crocodile in chapter forty-one. Fortunately for 
poetry the names are changed into behemoth and leviathan; 
only the courage of a Charles Wesley could make much of 
hippopotamus as a word in verse. Was he not responsible 
for that line in a once-popular hymn 


Thou great Zerubbabel? 


Here the English version stands out in dignity if not in signifi- 
cance above the French which is reduced to l’hippopotame 
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and le crocodile. The Septuagint has a delightful line on the 
hippopotamus in xl. 19, showing that he was ‘made that 
the angels may play with him’. 


He moveth his tail like a cedar: 

The sinews of his stones are wrapped together. 

His bones are as strong pieces of brass; 

His bones are like bars of iron. 

He is the chief of the ways of God: 

He that made him can make his sword to approach unto him. 
He lieth under the shady trees, 

In the covert of the reed, and fens. 

Behold, he drinketh up a river and hasteth not: 

He trusteth that he can draw up Jordan into his mouth. 


The account of the crocodile is even more vivid and 
life-like : 


Who can open the doors of his face? 
His teeth are terrible round about. 
His scales are his pride, 

Shut up together as with a close seal. 
One is so near to another, 

That no air can come between them. 


But the whole chapter cries out for quotation down to the 
alarming close : 


He maketh the deep to boil like a pot: 
He maketh the sea like a pot of ointment. 
He maketh a path to shine after him: 

One would think the deep to be hoary. 

He beholdeth all high things: 

He is a king over all the children of pride. 


Such is the wonder of his power that we can forgive the 
sarcasm of the inquiry: 


Wilt thou play with him as with a bird? 

Or wilt thou bind him for thy maidens? 

The poet’s interest in crocodiles and hippopotami suggests 
that his home was in the great river valleys; but we find that 
he is quite as familiar with the wilderness or the mountains 
where the wild ass ranges at liberty. His knowledge of 
human occupations is a very wide one. In the twenty-eighth 
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chapter he has a remarkable account of mining operations 
which involve the sinking of a shaft and opening up of 
galleries. 

There is a path which no fowl knoweth 

And which the vulture’s eye hath not seen: 


The lion’s whelps have not trodden it, 
Nor the fierce lion passed by it. 


Elaborate draining operations are necessary in this silver 
mine. 

He bindeth the streams that they trickle not; 

He cutteth out rivers among the rocks. 
He watches the workman at his loom and makes the mournful 
reflection : 

My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle 

And are spent without hope. 
Pottery-making, hunting, farming and even poultry-keeping 
find their place in the poem and none of them seem drab 


prosaic occupations as we hear of them though the poet 
does ask: 


Is there any taste in the white of an egg? 


How is it possible to carry on the discussion of one theme 
through such a series of speeches without monotony? It 
can only be achieved by a great variety of illustration and 
approach, not by means of abstract theory but of concrete 
and picturesque reality. The poet’s intense aliveness to 
flesh and blood experience keeps the discussion moving all 
the time and so the temporal concerns of humanity (trivial 
though they seem) are lifted up into the eternal. So the 
author of the Book of Job takes his place with Dante and 
Shakespeare, with Milton and Goethe as one of the few 
immortal poets of mankind. 

A. W. Harrison. 
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THE CATEGORY OF THE PERSONAL 


ROM time to time in the history of thought there rise to 

the surface of consciousness clear-cut categories, which 
subsequently come to be universally accepted and used for 
the framework of constructive thought. One very familiar 
illustration is the division of the functions of the mind into 
the three departments of willing, feeling and knowing—a 
thing which has been the ABC of psychology for long 
enough. But, indeed, all the familiar antitheses of the 
philosophers are cases in point. Whatever their origin or 
date, they have come by general acceptance and use to be 
regarded as foundational to all constructive thought. 

These categories are of necessity simple and easily appre- 
hensible divisions, breaking up the ‘universe of discourse’, 
whatever it may be, into two or three mutually exclusive 
compartments, fixing the attention, as it were, on A, B and 
C, and then showing how the whole scheme of things merely 
consists of these several elements in diverse combinations. 
It is almost inevitable that there should be over-simplification, 
and it is obvious on the face of it that any such fitting of the 
universe into a few narrow categories is a process of abstraction 
from the concrete reality. In short, we are merely engaged, when 
using them, in defining to ourselves a certain way of looking 
at things; we are reducing the manifold of reality to the 
few dimensions of a canvas of our own. There is indeed 
little else that the wisest or profoundest of us can do. After 
all we have a way of looking at things, and, especially when 
our aim is to explain to others what we see, we must begin 
by defining our standpoint to them as well as to ourselves. 

The purpose of this article is to make a suggestion, namely, 
that in these days a category of a new type is emerging into 
clearer definition, and is coming more and more to dominate 
our thought, a category that we should identify and name 


and individualize. Perhaps we are not so conscious of it 
22 
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as we ought to be. It may be that overt recognition of it 
will help forward the progress of our thought towards 
more complete self-consciousness and self-expression. This new 
category is the Category of the Personal, which would interpret 
the meaning of things in personal terms. Its metaphysic, 
if it has one, is that what we vaguely call ‘personality’ is the 
most real, and therefore the most important thing in a mys- 
terious world. It virtually proposes to us that we should 
for the moment ignore every other aspect of reality, and 
regard the ‘world’ as nothing other than a vast aggregate 
of ‘personals’, that is, of personal beings. Admitted it is 
an abstraction, this world of personals at which it would 
have us look, but not more so than the abstract world of 
interacting forces of the physicist. Indeed, it is closely 
parallel to his point of view, and it may even be claimed 
that it is a necessary complement to his. We may say to 
him: ‘You insist upon looking at the world as a field of 
mechanical forces: you know perfectly well it is ever so much 
more than that. Very well, we propose to declare that the 
world is a field of personal interactions, if only as a corrective 
to your one-sided thesis. Your very insistence on your right 
of abstraction in one direction should make you a champion 
of the abstraction we are practising in another.’ And prob- 
ably he would concede the justice of the claim! 

This point of view, like every other, tends to erect itself 
into a complete philosophy (if only in self-justification) ; and 
in the world of philosophers it has its classical illustration 
in the fascinating system of Leibniz. With a curious daring 
he sought to combine what we would call the personal with 
the mechanical, resolving even the interplay of the atoms 
into the reactions of personal ‘monads’. As in some types 
of Hindu thought, he carried the idea of spiritual entities, 
or souls, far beyond the limits of the human family, indeed, 
carried it to the extreme of supposing that every single 
atom of ‘material reality’ is a separate individual spiritual 
entity. However, it is not the philosophy of Leibniz one 
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would wish to discuss just now: I merely point to him as a 
fascinating and thought-provoking illustration of the phi!- 
sophical embodiment, almost to the point of absurdity, of 
the Category of the Personal. 

Coming down to the common experiences of everyday 
life, it is obvious that for everyone of us this world is indeed 
a world of personals, in which, being ourselves persons, we 
have continually to deal with others who are like ourselves 
in being persons. The ‘I-thou’ relationship is the very 
commonest thing in life, and, as Daniel Lamont has pointed 
out in a recent book, Christ and the World of Thought, is 
really more fundamental and vital than is the ‘subject- 
object’ relationship of observation. Even though a man 
may not believe in God, he must admit the reality both of 
himself and of other persons like himself. Your humanist 
is one who glories in, and indeed sometimes glorifies, this 
world of persons, declaring it to be the only worth-while 
thing in the universe. 

But this way of thinking of the world as an aggregate, 
or rather congregation, of persons is most congenial of all 
to the outright theist. For it foreshadows or suggests the 
possibility of a kinship between human persons and a Divine 
Absolute Person, even if that relationship brings with it 
certain difficulties of thought of its own. To the theist the 
personal relations which form the very stuff of our human 
life both serve as an analogy of, and are felt to derive their 
meaning from, relations believed to exist between that world 
of persons, individually and also collectively, and a Divine 
Person, the ‘Father from whom every family . . . is named’. 
This Category of the Personal, so illuminating as well as 
pertinent in the present situation of thought, is pre-eminently 
a theistic, or even a Christian, category. It is, for instance, 
a continual protest against any mere monism or pantheism. 
It posits that human beings have an independent, albeit 
creaturely, existence of their own over against God, just as 
they have over against one another. The relation of these 
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‘independent’ beings to the One on whom they are dependent 
is of course matter for further discussion. But that feature 
of the case is one that is common with other similar categories, 
The use of a category demands two things of us. One, that 
it is to be used and applied, with rich benefit. The other, 
that the category itself needs to be discussed, explained, and 
set against a wider background. This is true, for instance, of the 
division, already referred to, of mental life into willing, feeling 
and knowing. That division has proved an immensely useful 
instrument as an analysis of mental life, while at the same time 
it must of necessity arouse the deeper question as to how these 
three elements in consciousness are related to one another. 

The Category of the Personal shares this double-sided 
character. On the one hand, it will be found fruitful and 
illuminating as an analysis both of the common stuff of 
ordinary secular life, and also of the history of the relation- 
ships ‘between God and Man’. On the other, its use will in 
turn raise in acuter form metaphysical and _ theological 
difficulties, as to the relative independence of the three it 
postulates: God, My Neighbour and Myself. But that surely 
is the function of a category, to be at the same time a solvent 
and a raiser of questions. 

This particular category (of the personal), positing that 
all significant existence may be represented as a concourse 
of personal beings, and insisting that we shall regard it as 
such, has its own peculiar metaphysical difficulty or paradox, 
which is clearly indicated by Leibniz’s description of God 
as ‘Monas monadorum’, Soul of the souls of the universe. 
How can He be at the same time their Author and yet one 
of them? Hinduism, with its doctrine of the Paramatma 
(the supreme soul) and the Jivatmas (the little living souls), 
also suggests a way in which this strange gulf between the 
Absolute and the dependent, the Creator and the creaturely, 
may be bridged. The modern conception of personality— 
a thing in which we humans share and in which we believe 
God shares, which indeed emanates from Him—is another 
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attempt at a bridge. We have used the word ‘personals’ 
(that is, beings that owe to their inherent personality their 
right to designation as separately existent entities) rather 
than ‘souls’, in order to give overt expression to this principle 
of existence. It is personality that makes them what they 
are. Quite briefly and rightly, therefore, making a noun of 
the adjective, may we call them ‘personals’. 

There are- then three personals—Myself, My Neighbour, 
who is like myself, and God. The first and third are indivi- 
duals: the second is a type or class of individual. For the 
theist, at least, there are three irreducible realities, and no 
more ; for ex hypothesi he believes that any remainder, any 
non-personal, inert element in reality (Leibniz would deny 
that there is any) has no significant existence apart from Him 
that formed it. As for the atheist, there still remains a world 
of personals to be accounted for, and it still obstinately 
remains a world of personals, do what he will. The choice 
seems to be between putting personality at the very heart 
of the universe, or reducing the whole, man included, to the 
level of a non-personal or impersonal monism, if a unification 
of any sort is to be attempted. 

The suggestion of this article is that we should take the 
former of these two alternatives, and courageously rethink 
all our thoughts in terms of the Category of the Personal. 
Humanism, for instance, we should then classify as exalting 
the middle term of the triad, God, Man and the Individual 
Man, just as mere subjectivism exalts the third, and monism 
the first, in each case to the exclusion of the other two. And 
we shall find the truer statement of the things in such a 
balancing of the three as underlies the teaching of Jesus’ 
supreme law of love: ‘Thou shalt love God . . . and thy 
neighbour.’ Using this category of the personal, may we 
not give this brief account of Christian theism, that it is 
the personal explanation of the universe ? 

As a good Methodist, I should close on the note of personal 
experience. The conviction that all the things that really 
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matter in life may be presented to oneself in the terms of 
this triad of irreducible personal realities, God, My Neighbour 
and Myself, has recently been growing in my own conscious. 
ness with all the force of a discovery, and with increasing 
illumination in every direction. Let me again compare it 
with the tripartite division of mental process already referred 
to—that of willing, feeling and knowing. These three elements 
we find, do we not, in all consciousness and in every process? 
In the same way I find that this triad of personals is present 
in all consciousness. I live in a world that is dominated by 
these three. The subject of their inter-relationship with each 
other may be highly complex; but these three elements 
are there, side by side, in all experience. Again and again 
they may be discerned as forming in a composite whole the 
substance of consciousness. Illustrations abound, for every 
human experience of awareness of God will serve. See them, 
for instance, in all their grandeur in John iii. 16-17. The 
Psalter is a study in the relationship of the individual soul 
with God in the presence of other souls, very often hostile 
to it. Take the call to Moses from the Burning Bush, where 
the majesty of the commission of ‘the great I AM’—surely 
the most stupendous self-assertion in all history!—makes the 
might of Pharaoh and his armies a very trivial thing. 
Or the Call to Abraham: ‘In thy seed shall ali the nations 
be blessed’; or that of Isaiah, whose awareness of God made 
him so terribly ashamed not only of himself but also of his 
people ; or again that of St. Paul, with his commission to 
the Gentiles. But it belongs to the very stuff of the Gospel 
story, with its ‘Follow thou Me’ on the one side, and on the 
other, ‘Thou hast gained thy brother’, and both together in 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it to the least of these my brethren, ye 
did it unto Me’. The world that matters is a world of personal 
relationships—neither more nor less; and it is a world wherein 
of all others Jesus Christ, Son of Man and Son of God, is 
most at home. 

GrorceE H. Finp.ay. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE COLUMBAN CHURCH 


N the Letters of the late G. A. Johnston Ross, the following 
passage occurs: 


‘When everybody is dreaming his dreams, why shouldn’t we dream 
of a Church with reasonable liberty of thought and very real discipline, 
which would reproduce the ordered simplicity, the sacramental 
functions, the variety in ministry, the evangelistic fervour of the 
Columban Church? Why not? We had in Scotland a Catholic Church 
that knew nothing of Roman domination, nothing of transubstantiation, 


- nothing of priestly corruption; but it preached the Gospel—and a 


social Gospel too—to my forefathers in Inverness.’ 


This statement needs to be accepted with some qualification, 
for the Columban Church was not the first Church in Scotland 
that knew nothing of the Roman domination or transub- 
stantiation. Bishop Dowden, in his Celtic Church in Scotland, 
says: ‘However great the fame of Columba justly is, other 
independent missionaries of monastic foundations distinct 
from his had their share in the work of evangelising Scotland’ ; 
and Dr. G. A. Frank Knight, reviewing Dr. J. A. Duke’s 
The Columban Church, gives a fairly long, but not exhaustive, 
list of evangelists who, he says, ‘had carried the gospel far 
and wide, and had built churches throughout the land before 
Columba ever set foot on Iona’; and none of them owned 
allegiance to or sought direction from Rome. 

St. Drostan, who was of Brythonic race, was working in 
Aberdeenshire when Columba was born, and with him were 
associated St. Colm or Colman, St. Medan and St. Fergus. 
Their church foundations occur almost side by side in Buchan 
and even in Caithness, and they probably all hailed from St. 
Ninian’s monastery of Whithorn in Galloway. Under Roman 
influence in the twelfth century, the Book of Deer makes 
Drostan a disciple of Columcille (Columba), confuses Colm 
(who was a disciple of Drostan) with Columcille, and sub- 
ordinates both to St. Peter as the chief patron of the monastery 
at Deer. 
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Columba had a Pictish missionary neighbour in St. Moluag 
of Lismore, ‘the pure and brilliant, the gracious and decorous, 
the sun of Lismore in Alba’, as his disciples called him. The 
rivalry between the two is brought out in the Hebridean 
legend that, as Moluag was sailing towards Lismore, he saw 
a boat carrying Columba in the same direction. Columba’s 
boat was the faster, and when Moluag saw that he was likely 
to be beaten, he seized an axe, cut off his little finger and 
threw it on the shore, crying, ‘My flesh and blood have first 
possession of the island, and I bless it in the name of the 
Lord’. 

Columba had another near neighbour, St. Donnan of 
Eigg, of whom he prophesied ‘red martyrdom’ (a prophecy 
which came true); and he, too, has been credited with 
being a coadjutor of Columba, but he was quite independent 
of the abbot of Iona. 

The delightful thing about the early Celtic Church in 
Scotland is that every Irishman at least, whether Pict or 
Scot, was his own Pope, and did not worry about a mechanical 
‘Apostolic succession’. The wind blew where it listed, and the 
words of the familiar hymn aptly fit these adventurers for 
Christ : 

Like clouds are they borne to do Thy great will, 
And swift as the winds about the world go; 


The Word with His wisdom their spirits doth fill, 
They thunder, they lighten, the waters o’erflow. 


Of the islands near Iona, Columba had most to do with 
Tiree, where a monastery had been founded and abandoned 
(owing to Pictish hostility) by Comgall of Bangor, and a 
church built by Brendan of Clonfert before Columba’s day. 

How far Columba penetrated into Pictish territory it is 
difficult to say. When he went to Inverness he had two Irish 
Picts as his companions—St. Comgall, founder and Abbot of 
Bangor, and St. Cainnech (Kenneth) of Aghaboe—and they 
must fairly be allowed a considerable share in the happy 
result. From the old Life of St. Comgall we should gather 
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that the Irish Pict played a greater part in the ‘conversion’ 
of King Brude than the Irish Scot. But the first Pictish 
king who can definitely be pronounced a Christian was 
Brude Mac Maelchon’s successor, Gartnaidh Mac Dolmelch, 
whose territories were apparently in the Tay valley. Columba 
undoubtedly worked for a time in Strathtay. The church 
sites at Invermoriston on Loch Ness and at Kingussie in 
Strathspey are also indubitable Columban foundations. 

Columba founded a monastery at Loch Columcille (now 
drained) in the north-eastern part of Skye. The rest of the 
island was evangelized by St. Maelrubha, who settled at 
Abercrossan (Applecross) in 673. 

After the accession in 844 of Kenneth Mac Alpin, King 
of Dalriada, to the combined throne of Dalriada and Pictland, 
the Columban Church came first to dominate, and then to 
absorb, its Brito-Pictish predecessor, the headquarters of 
which were originally at Candida Casa (Whithorn), but 
by that date, owing to Candida Casa having been reorganized 
on Roman lines and subjected to York, were at Bangor 
in Ulster. In 849 St. Columba’s relics were translated from 
Iona to Dunkeld, which became the headquarters of the 
Scotic Church until it in its turn was superseded by Abernethy. 
Two round towers at Abernethy and Brechin speak eloquently 
of the triumph of the Scotic Church of Iona over its Pictish 
predecessor. But the spirit of the Scotic or Columban Church 
and of the Brito-Pictish Church was the same, and it was the 
spirit of the Patrician Church of Ireland. The fire that burned 
within these men—Patrick, Ninian, Columba, Aidan and their 
lesser-known followers and successors—was not such as 
could be confined within monastery walls; and it found its 
fuel among the heathen from Shetland to Strathclyde, and 
from Skye to Suffolk. All they accorded to the Pope was a 
certain respect due to his occupancy of the See of Rome, 
the metropolis of the world. The Columban Church was 
sprung from the Irish Church, and St. Patrick held no com- 
mission from Rome. 
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The late Dr. J. A. Duke, in his History of the Church of 
Scotland to the Reformation, says: 

‘When the Columban Church at last came into contact withthe 
Church of Rome, the result was open hostility on the part of Rome 
and open defiance on the part of the Columban Church. . . . The 
Columban monks at Whitby acknowledged the authority of the 
Apostles, but the authority of the Popes meant nothing to them; 
and rather than submit to it—even when backed by royal command— 
they retreated to Iona. The same thing occurred again at the court 
of King Nechtan, and when they finally gave way it was not in deference 
to Papal authority. What they refused to the commands of Kings 
and Popes they yielded to the persuasion of a humble English monk,— 
and even then it was at the cost of schism; and long after the Roman 
Easter was celebrated in Iona the spirit of independence still lingered 
in the remnants of the Columban Church.’ 


Our chief authority for our knowledge of the Columban 
Church is Adamnan, whose Vita sancti Columbae was written 
about 695. He was born in Connacht in 624, only twenty- 
seven years after Columba’s death. He was of the same royal 
race as Columba, and when he went to Iona the abbot was 
Cuimine the Fair, who had been trained under Columba 
for the monastic life. Cuimine had himself written a short 
Life of the Saint, De virtutibus sancti Columbae, which 
Adamnan incorporates almost entirely in his Third Book. 
Adamnan had also all the records of the monastery to draw 
upon, and he wrote amid the scenes under which Columba 
had lived. He himself was abbot of Iona from 679 to 704, 
and he wrote his Life of St. Columba at the request of his 
brethren; but his Life is incomplete and needs to be supple- 
mented by the old Irish Lives, of which there are two—one 
in the Book of Lismore, and the other in the Leabhar Braec 
(Speckled Book) of Mac Eoghan. 

Adamnan tells us that Iona (Insula Primaria) was the 
Mother Church (Matrix Ecclesia) of all Columban foundations 
in Britain and Ireland, that all the communities formed 
‘The Family of Iona’ (Familia Iae), that the abbot of Iona 
was the Primate, although only a presbyter, and even the 
bishops in the community were subject to him. It must 
not be thought, however, that Columba and his successors 
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ever assumed the spiritual functions of the bishop, but 
such functions could only be exercised at the command of, 
or by the permission of, the abbot of Iona, who was never 
a bishop. In Lindisfarne and some other Columban 
monasteries bishops sometimes acted as abbots, but they were 
subject always to the supreme authority of the presbyter- 
abbot of Iona. 

The monks proper were grouped into three classes: (a) 
Seniors, who recited the whole Psalter daily and did most 
of the work of transcribing and illuminating; (b) Working 
Brethren, who did all the manual labour of the monastery, 
outdoor as well as indoor; and (c) Juniors or alumni, who 
were novices under instruction. 

The Gallican Liturgy (use of Arles) was closely followed at 
Iona, but it is probable that there was more than one liturgy 
in use in the Columban Church, as in Ireland at that time. 
The daily services were the canonical offices of the Hours. 
Adamnan speaks of ‘a book of hymns for seven days of the 
week’ (hymnorum liber septimanorum), which was written 
by Columba himself—the earliest hymn-book of the Scottish 
Church. Sundays and Saints’ Days were distinguished by the 
observation of the Eucharist. The mixed chalice was used, 
and communion was ‘in both kinds’. The celebrant was 
assisted in the preparation of the elements by a deacon. 
Communicants came forward to the altar to partake. Usually 
two presbyters acted as celebrants, but a bishop officiated 
alone. The time of administration varied; sometimes it 
was in the early morning (mane primo), sometimes at noon 
(hora sexta), and sometimes in the evening (vespertinalis 
Dominicae noctis Missa). The sacrament was administered 
to the sick, but there is no mention by Adamnan of Reserva- 
tion, Confirmation, or previous obligatory fasting or confession. 
The service was choral, the music probably being that of the 
old Gallican chant (the Gregorian chant was not introduced 
into Britain till 678). Baptism was administered to adults 
after instruction and upon open confession of faith. 
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Sometimes, however, Columba, like St. Paul, baptized a whole 
household—husband, wife, children and servants—so there 
was probably infant baptism as well. Orders were conferred 
only by a bishop, but before ordination the abbot laid his 
right hand on the head of the candidate as a token of his 
approval. There is no mention of Extreme Unction or of 
prayer to or adoration of the Virgin Mary in Adamnan. 

The chief festival was Easter, and the fifty days after Easter 
were called ‘the Paschal Days’. “Wednesdays and Fridays 
were fast days except during the Paschal days. Lent was 
strictly observed. Every member of the Columban Church 
had a ‘soul-friend’ or spiritual director, and public and 
private confession was practised, but was quite voluntary. 

Burial rites lasted three days and nights. Columba’s 
Rule enjoined ‘fervour in singing the office for the dead, 
as if every faithful dead was a particular friend’. Prayers 
for the dead were permitted, as is evidenced by inscriptions 
on gravestones in Iona. 

But these details are not the important things. It is the 
spirit of Columba which is manifest at Lindisfarne no less 
than at Iona; and Aidan and his successors, Fintan, Colman, 
Eata and Cuthbert, were marked by the same apostolic zeal. 
When after the Synod of Whitby, Colman, refusing both 
assent and submission, resigned his charge and sailed away 
to his native Mayo, he took with him many of the monks 
of Lindisfarne and Iona, Anglo-Saxons as well as Gaels, i 
and founded another community on the shores of Inisbofin. 
When the Anglo-Saxons found the island too narrow to 
hold them and the Irish, he brought them over to the main- 
land, cleared away some of the primeval forest, and founded 
the abbey known down the ages as Magh-eo na Sasanach 
(Mayo of the Saxons), which is said to have been visited by 
King Alfred, and in which at one time there were two thousand 
scholars. 

Then there was Cuthbert, whose story is reminiscent of 
Patrick’s, and who from Melrose evangelized Tweedside 
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and carried the Gospel through Nithsdale and the Lothians 
to the Clyde and the Forth before he was called to Lindis- 
farne. Diuma and Ceollach, the first and second bishops 
of Mercia, were Irish Scots; the third, Trumhere, though an 
Englishman, had been educated and ordained by the Scots; 
and the fifth was that monk of Lindisfarne who, though a 
Northumbrian, had been educated in Ireland—Ceadda or 
Chad, to whom Lichfield’s Cathedral is dedicated. To quote 
the words of J. R. Green, ‘the winning of Central England 
was a victory for Irish Christianity’. And Cynewulf, another 
abbot of Lindisfarne, though of Northumbrian birth, was a 
spiritual child of Iona, In his poetical work we see the 
golden chain of an inspiring Celtic culture and tradition. 
Dr. McEwen, in his History of the Church of Scotland, says: 
‘Columba’s personality had many Celtic blemishes, but in his 
successors these disappeared. Of violence, contentiousness and 
dogmatism, the besetting sin of monks, they shewed no sign. . . 
Their intense zeal, their genuine humility, their Scriptural and 
evangelical fidelity are attested by every witness. . . . Withal they 
showed a spirit of personal religion and of individual responsibility, 


an indifference to officialdom and ritual, and a steadiness of Christian 
purpose which invest their work with a halo brighter than that of 


romance.” 
W. G. Hanson. 
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THE DIVINE IRONY 


WE hear in the outer world to-day a great clamouring for 
Power, for a sufficient reserve of Force with which some 


State or other—if the opportunity arises, can enforce its will 
upon some other State or group of States. And this Force 
chiefly takes the form of deadly war-engines, destined for the 
destruction of any people who are sufficiently weak, or ill- 
advised, to oppose the ‘will to power’ of the particular 
country that has decided to overcome them. 

We, in Great Britain were, till lately, under the misguided 
impression that the late war had changed all that, that it 
had brought such suffering to all nations as to have changed 
their hearts. We trusted that the ‘mailed fist’ had been 
rendered sufficiently ridiculous, and that reason, argument 
and arbitrament before a court of many nations, had—for a 
Europe of full-grown men taken the place of a resort to arms. 
If arms had to be used against some recalcitrant nation, there 
was talk of some form of international police, that should 
intervene, or of a general commercial boycott that should 
bring the offender to his knees. 

But, as everybody knows, things turned out quite differently. 
To the amazement of all peace-lovers, three of the greatest 
empires of Europe have renewed their strength, and are again 
challenging the world as if to battle. This might perhaps 
not have been so serious had these countries followed the old 
order of things, but—a new factor has been brought into 
play: the factor of internal disruption. In all these countries 
Revolution has reared its terrible head, and under its influence 
one nation at least has broken away from all former ties of 
restraint, has abandoned the time-honoured practices of 
religion, thrown down its altars and turned its churches into 
museums, while another of these countries has reverted to a 
sectarian persecution worthy of the sixteenth century, and 
to an anti-Semitism that men thought had vanished with 
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the barbarous Middle Ages! All three countries have declared 
a ruthless Dictatorship over the whole land. They have 
furthermore rejected the ideals of Christianity as a standard 
of morality, and are attempting to replace its teaching by 
secular regulations of their own creation. 

Fascist and Communist States alike have, in fact, openly 
repudiated the teaching of Christ. Their reasons—in so far as 
one can divine them, seem to be that Christianity inculcates 
a mild doctrine of peacefulness and brotherliness towards all 
men that they are far from feeling or wishing to encourage. 
They desire their Youth to be trained in a wholly martial 
style, to be taught the old ‘pagan’ virtues of hardihood and 
indifference to suffering, in particular to that which they 
may be called upon to inflict on others. They are encouraged 
to scoff at the gentler qualities of character, such as reverence 
for age or innocence: even respect for parents must be sub- 
ordinate to the requirements and bidding of the State. In 
short, the complete repression of individualism is aimed at, 
and mass-training takes its place. The young soldier is to be 
more or less of a ‘robot’, and to have no feelings other than 
of respect for his commander. He may love his country, 
but he is expected to hate his enemy. 

Certainly discipline and obedience are among the primary 
laws of a Christian State: to dispense with them is to invite 
anarchy. But, apart from the unacknowledged borrowing 
of these virtues, the rest of Christian teaching—its strong 
advocacy of peace and pity, is ‘anathema’ to the Fascist 
and Communist tyrannies. They rely solely upon a system of 
crude Terrorism, yet, strangely enough—for such practical 
people—they do not seem to realize the insecurity of all 
Foundations based upon the black quagmires of hate and 
vengeance. 

War, as an end in itself, has never been glorified in this 
country. The reason for our hostility to war is probably to be 
found in the nation’s Christian convictions. However far we 
fall short of their attainment, the ideals of Christ are still 
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publicly proclaimed and accepted in this country, and they 
are those of universal brotherhood and goodwill to all men 
—a doctrine that does not fit in with the wholesale slaughter 
or imprisonment of human beings just because they are not 
of the same way of thinking as ourselves! Are we then cowards 
—to wish to live at peace with all men? 

It is precisely here that the outlook of the Christian countries 
parts company with that of the Dictator States, which regard 
the famous sayings of Christ that we are not to resist evil, 
not to demand an eye for an eye, that we are to love our enemies 
as utterly foolish exhortations to be dismissed with a brutal 
laugh or a sneer. 

Let us then turn to an examination of this exhortation and 
inquire on what ethical or other grounds we are to ‘love our 
enemies’. How and Why? 

Side by side with the precept is flashed the divinely ironical 
reply: ‘ If ye but love them that love you what reward have 
ye? Do not even the publicans the same?’ Are you content 
to be classed with those whom ye regard as the most con- 
temptible of mankind? Is this your ideal standard of be- 
haviour? Surely if you claim to be leaders it is for you to 
set an example: it is for the higher nature to show a nobler 
spirit! What reply is possible to the spur of this divine irony 
which urges us to the upward leap? Not to remain at the ground- 
level of the basest/ In spiritual matters above all—noblesse 
oblige / 

Unless this doctrine is accepted—and it is the doctrine of 
Christ—what hope is there for mankind? On the other hand, 
if it were universally acted upon, would it not transform the 
world? But what, when analysed, is this strange doctrine 
of not resisting evil? Can we perceive the divine irony in this 
teaching? The suggestion of an attitude of exquisite courtesy 
that will not stoop to pick a quarrel? The delicate effort 
to shame the aggressor by a polite compliance with his 
demands? The turning of his brutal roughness into an oppor- 
tunity for generosity that should so astonish him as to leave 
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him speechless and wondering? Does any reader remember 
Victor Hugo’s story of the Bishop of D—— and the convict 
who robbed him? And, what of the utter bewilderment of 
the aggressor who would strike us on the one cheek when 
he is offered the other also! 

With a divine compassion for the offender which is never 
to be confused with cowardice, the Christian refuses to deal 
blow for blow, preferring rather to convince his opponent of 
his pitiful folly in striking his brother, pointing out that two 
wrongs do not make a right, and that it is better to suffer injury 
than to inflict it. The Christian will not enter upon a quarrel: 
‘Needs must be that offences come, but woe unto him by 
whom the offence cometh.’ 

This teaching was advocated by no weakling, still less by 
one who was afraid. From whatever aspect we view Him, 
Christ is seen to have been pre-eminently the true Super-man. 
Whether it was in argument, at which He continually worsted 
the cleverest of the Pharisees or the even more subtle Saddu- 
cees, or whether in physical endurance in which the hardy 
fishermen of Galilee were no match for Him, or whether 
in bodily and mental courage, when at such risk He daily trod 
the dangerous streets of Jerusalem, knowing His enemies 
were lying in wait for Him to put Him to death: in all these 
aspects, and in that last scene when with such uncomplaining 
courage He endured all the tortures inflicted on Him by a 
brutal soldiery, He proved Himself the perfect Super-man, 
and fully illustrated the doctrine He preached to love one’s 
enemies, and not to resist evil. His closing words were an 
exquisite example of that gentle, divine irony which char- 
acterized all His sayings: ‘Father forgive them: they know 
not what they do!’ So it is in the Fascist and Communist 
countries to-day, though in their case there is not so much 
excuse since they have been brought up to know Him and have 
deliberately forsaken His way for lower ideals knowing that 
what they had in mind to do could in no respect be reconciled 
with the Christian code. 
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Truly to emulate such a divine example is no easy thing. 
It is a high eminence to climb: a spiritual Everest! Yet— 
how all lower ideals fall away and seem gross before the 
contemplation of such divinely inspired precepts. When such 
a Master could advise His disciples not to return injuries, 
but rather to overcome their adversaries by love, should we 
not listen? 

But—here we must strike a warning note. Such exhortations 
must never be mistaken for advice not to defend others. Christ 
never enjoined upon His followers a refusal to defend the 
weak: on the contrary He used the sternest language about 
the punishment of those who did wrong to ‘one of these 
little ones’, affirming that it were better for such a man 
‘that a millstone were hanged about his neck and he were 
cast into the depth of the sea’ to escape the terrible punish. 
ment that would await him. All Christ’s teaching about the 
care of the weak and defenceless strongly justifies defence of 
hearth and home, arming for one’s country, a righteous 
courage that stands in a totally different category from any 
spirit of aggression for its own sake. We are not to strike 
back for ourselves, but we may for others. For the defenceless 
we must remain on guard. 

Those who sneer at the Christian precepts of forgiveness 
for our enemies, and of refusing to return blow for blow are 
unconsciously advertising to the world that they are content 
to remain on a lower level, to be ranked with the brutes: 
they remain animals with a superior brain-power, but lacking 
in that divine perception of moral responsibility towards their 
fellow-men and fellow-creatures that is enjoined in all the 
highest religions, and particularly in the Christian religion. 
It is the easiest thing in the world to be brutish, and to give 
way to the animal instincts within us, instead of rising to the 
promptings of God! In their desire to eliminate Christian 
teaching altogether, the Dictator Governments have decided 
to capture the Youth of their respective nations and to mould 
it to their own ideas. Hence one of the most terrible dangers 
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that confronts the world at present is the growing up of a genera- 
tion that is ignorant of the teaching of Christ. Although the 
Dictators do not seem to perceive it, the danger of allowing 
any nation to sink into a state of brutish insensibility towards 
the spiritual life, and the diviner instincts of their own nature 
is very threatening. Equally so is the danger of intellectual 
retrogression to a people whose very thoughts are dictated 
to them by the ‘hold up’ of a military clique. Contrary 
to their own intentions, to withhold lofty moral teaching 
from the Youth of the nation is to weaken it: to eliminate 
Christian teaching from the nation at large is to prepare 
for its eventual extinction as a civilized power. Governments 
that arrogantly demand equality of status must be worthy of 
that status: they must possess that moral dignity which 
is the sole qualification for national supremacy. 

For nearly two thousand years Christ’s teachings have 
held sway, and it cannot be that His influence should perish 
now when there is greater need of it in the world than ever. 
Yet there are critics and carpers who ignorantly point out 
that in so far as Christianity can at this length of time be 
questioned, it must have failed. To this it may straightway 
be answered that assuredly Christians have failed, and are 
constantly failing, but that Christ has never failed. By their 
unbrotherly persecution of one another Christians have 
brought shame and eternal reproach upon their profession. 
But Christ and His teaching is the same as it was yesterday 
and will be for ever. The answer to the anti-Christians is for 
all Christ’s followers to close their ranks, sink their differences 
of creed, and come together in love. Christ’s clarion call 
rings out: ‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in Heaven is perfect!’ What an invitation! Is not 
this something for the human race to aim at? To conquer— 
not by force of arms, but by divine love, the love of one man 
for his brother. This is the only standard for men to live up 
to: there is and can be no other. 

AticE Law. 
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Notes and Discussions 


ALDOUS HUXLEY AMONG THE PROPHETS 


THE GOSPEL OF THE NON-ATTACHED MAN 





WE have in these days become accustomed to novelists and publicists 
converting their desks into pulpits and making pronouncements upon 
ultimate things. In turn, H. G. Wells, Middleton Murry and Beverley 
Nichols have written religious books, or, what is another matter, books 
on religion. Competence as novelist or art critic does not necessarily 
confer infallibility when a writer turns his mind to spiritual concerns. 
We have seen some very lively chameleon-like changes in writers who 
have essayed to teach their generation religion and ethics. Someone 
has said that the Irishman says the first thing that comes into his 
head in order to discover what really he does think, a harmless enough 
habit provided that first opinions are not circulated in print. But 
this sometimes happens. Beverley Nichols forsakes the garden path, 
up which he leads us so engagingly, to enter the study and write 
furiously on theology, glowing with admiration for the Oxford Group. 
In a subsequent volume Oswald Mosley appears as saviour and the 
gospel of Fascism is preached as the way of salvation. These sudden 
turns leave us wondering what value, beyond a sensational one, is to 
be placed upon writers with a flair for the public. With caution, but 
with more confidence, we can approach Aldous Huxley. Even in his 
novels, which many will think over-sexed, the level-headed thinker, 
philosopher and discerner of men and events is obviously present. 
He may present a frank picture of the state of society as in Crome 
Yellow, a brilliant disclosure of the senselessness and license of modern 
life in Point Counterpoint, or, as in Brave New World, a devastatingly 
realistic account of life under scientific planning. 

In these novels, abounding in things pleasant and unpleasant, Aldous 
Huxley is striving to say what he feels and thinks about it all, saying it 
with consummate skill, and all the while seeking for a way of deliver- 
ance, both for himself and his fellows. His last novel Hyeless in Gaza 
marks a definite point of departure, the maturing of his philosophy 
which is to appear in flower in Ends and Means.’ Eyeless in Gaza 
‘depicts the breakaway of a captive from the grinding mill of a 
meaningless life’. Anna Karenina, it will be remembered, was the 
last work in which Tolstoy wrote consciously as artist pure and simple. 
Afterwards, he only wrote on such subjects as sprang directly from 
his conversion, described at the end of that famous novel. Is history 
repeating itself? Will Huxley give his main energies to the propaganda 
of peace and the spiritual life? 

I confess I found Eyeless in Gaza a singularly difficult, as well as 


1 Ends and Means. By Adolphus Huxley (Chatto and Windus 8/6.) 
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in parts, distasteful book. As a novel, its construction was disconcert- 
ing. As @ theme it suffered, I think, from the conflict between the 
artist and the moralist, the two not having become reconciled because 
at the time Aldous Huxley had not come to his true self. Yet there 
were passages of strength and beauty and incidentally a long digres- 
sion containing the author’s distilled philosophy on Pacifism. The 
longish reference to this subject, together with big chunks from the 
writings of Christian Mystics, somewhat prepared one for the author’s 
next work—Ends and Means. This book, a collection of essays, is 
concerned with an analysis of present day Societies founded upon 
violence, and the means towards a new way of life is dealt with at 
the end under the subjects of religion, belief and ethics. Here Mr. 
Huxley has much to say about the value of Mysticism. The writing, 
it should be noticed, is distinguished by an economy, almost an austerity 
of style, leading one to conclude that the writer, in his repudiation 
of modern life, has renounced ornamentation and brilliance in 
letters. 

What must we do to deliver ourselves from our horrible entangle- 
ment? Redemption, says our writer, must await the advent of the 
‘non-attached man’. He is to be ‘non-attached to his bodily sensa- 
tions and lusts : non-attached to his cravings for power and possessions : 
non-attached even to science, art, speculation and philanthropy’. He 
is, indeed, the modern counterpart of the ‘stripped man’ of St. Francis, 
the Mystic’s ideal of ‘detachment’. He is to be like one who forsakes 
all for the love of Christ. It should be understood that non-attachment, 
as expounded by Aldous Huxley, is a spiritual and not a prosaically 
literal renunciation. The means by which this ideal life is to be 
secured is through prayer, but a particular form of prayer. The 
demon of evil, as our Master taught, can only go out by prayer and 
fasting. Aldous Huxley makes it quite clear that only through the 
deliberate and strenuous practice of this kind of prayer is there any 
likelihood of becoming ‘non-attached’. Readers who take him seriously 
must be prepared to follow an appropriate psychological technique, 
and this, if 1 do not misread him, is the particular prayer discovered, 
as a result of spiritual endeavours through the centuries by the out- 
standing Christian mystics. It is a little surprising that Mr. Huxley 
does not use the word Contemplation, rather than Meditation to 
describe what he is asking for in the way of spiritual exercises. For 
Contemplation, as all students of mysticism know, is the form of 
prayer of the advanced stages of spiritual life. Possibly ‘Meditation’ 
has been used because less likely to be misunderstood than the more 
technical term ‘Contemplation’. Since St. John of the Cross figures 
so conspicuously both in Eyeless in Gaza and in Ends and Means, 
Mr. Huxley’s choice of so outstanding a master must be deliberate, 
= his attraction for him consists in his teaching the art of Contem- 
plation. 

But I am not convinced that Aldous Huxley has got to the heart 
and kernel of the writings of the great Christian mystics; and it 
cannot be expected, of course, that he would claim to have succeeded 
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in reaching their level of ‘detachment’. One has no quarrel on this 
score so long, as I am sure must be the case, he is content to be a 
humble scholar sitting at the feet of his teachers. But it is necessary 
to draw attention to one of his pronouncements, where on a vital 
point, we think he goes sadly astray and is likely to lead others on 
the wrong track. I will quote the passage containing what I think 
is an erroneous interpretation and place beside it another passage 
taken from Bede Frost’s recent work on St. John of the Cross. 


Here is Huxley: 


‘Significantly enough it is always among those mystics whom qualified critics regard 
as second rate, that the intuitions of ultimate reality take a particularized form. To 
the mystics who are regarded as the best of their kind, ultimate reality does not appear 
under the aspect of local divinities. It appears a spiritual reality so far beyond particular 
form or personality that nothing can be predicted to it.’ 


And here is Bede Frost: 


‘The modern writer who talks about the mystics being concerned with becoming 
one with the universe or with Nature only shows his ignorance of both the mystics 
and the fundamental need of human nature, which being personal could never find 
its perfection in the individual, finite, created thing which is the universe, which once 
was not and shall not be, but only in the Personal, infinite, uncreated Fulness of Being 
which God is. When, then, St. John speaks of union with God he means the union 
of the rational human, intelligent, willing and loving spirit of man with God Himself. . .’ 
If Aldous Huxley is right in mystical experience (and all spiritual 
experience, since mystical experience is only an advance upon average 
experience), there is no such reality as the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ but only something vague, indefinable, little more 
than the Absolute of Plotinus, which Dean Inge calls ‘a kind of 
atmosphere’. So considered Mr. Huxley does not appear to offer us 
very much more than Middleton Murry, whose God is the general 
sum of things, and his religion, an experience of some vague sort or 
Oneness. The spiritual Intelligentsia may be able to take hold of this 
but such a depersonalized religion offers little in the way of individual 
or social redemption for the common man. If Aldous Huxley’s inter- 
pretation is right then all Christian experience of God would be 
invalidated and emptied of meaning. But none of the great saints 
and mystics lead us into such an impasse. St. John of the Cross, as 
Bede Frost is careful to show, was a highly-trained and precise thinker, 
and in addition to being a theologian and philosopher was something 
of a psychologist as well. If, then, the results of his excursions into 
the unseen, his meditations and contemplation, only led to a kind of 
pantheistic reverie it is difficult to understand how he could consist- 
ently remain in orthodox Christianity and teach men the doctrine of 
the Fatherhood of God. 

Aldous Huxley quotes the saying of Pseudo-Dionysius—‘If anyone 
seeing God, understands what he has seen, he has not seen God’. 
His warm approval of this writer we suggest condemns his own par- 
ticular form of mysticism. Pseudo-Dionysius was by all accounts 
Christian Neo-Platonist, supposed to have lived in the early sixth 
Christian century. His religion savoured more of philosophy and 
pantheism than of Christo-centric theology, and his general influence 
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upon mysticism has been in that direction. The writings of St. John 
of the Cross, and particularly of the unknown author of The Cloud 
of Unknowing, which Mr. Huxley quotes, may bear traces of Pseudo- 
Dionysius but they were firmly checked by being kept well within 
the framework of traditional Christianity. 

Abbot Butler in Western Mysticism thinks we find the best examples 
of Christian mysticism in St. Augustine, Pope St. Gregory, and St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux. Their writings are freer of the possibilities of 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation common to such subtle and 
intricate works as St. John’s Dark Night of the Soul or, The Cloud 
of Unknowing. Certainly, the one who wrote ‘our hearts are restless 
nor can they find any rest until they find their rest in Thee’, and 
the author of ‘Jesu, the very thought of thee’, were not substituting 
an impersonal deity for the Father of men. St. Augustine and St. 
Bernard both held firmly to a personal faith in Christ as God, a faith 
mortised in historical reality. So all the outstanding Christian 
mystics since their day. 

Ends and Means is a significant book, but from the religious point 
of view cannot be described as a great book, or providing reliable 
teaching. In placing himself in the succession of Pseudo-Dionysius, 
Aldous Huxley is going wrong, where as Dean Inge and Von Hiigel 
have pointed out, Christian mysticism was in danger of going wrong. 
Yet we can be grateful for the recall to religion sounded in this work 
as also for its pointing out so plainly that there can be no worth- 
while religion that does not draw its chief inspiration from prayer. 
This volume, which discriminating readers will read with advantage 
to themselves, will do good if it turns the attention of ministers and 
teachers to the problem of prayer and creates a thirst for knowledge 
of what the greatest souls within the Christian Church have to say 
on the highest form of prayer—the prayer of Contemplation. 

J. H. BopcEener. 


LE PERE LAGRANGE ON THE HISTORICITY OF 
ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL 


AmonG present-day apologists for Christianity none has more care- 
fully to be taken into account than the French Dominican scholar, 
le Pére Lagrange, especially if one is discussing the authenticity of 
the New Testament writings. Pére Lagrange is a Roman Catholic, 
and the decisions of the Roman Curia are final for him. But this 
does not preclude a remarkably liberal outlook and respectful con- 
sideration for the views of those outside his own communion. It is 
significant that some of the most detailed ‘recensions’ in the Revue 
Biblique are of books by non-Catholic authors, while conventional 
expository and homiletic works of Roman priests are often treated 
ina summary fashion. Yet for Pére Lagrange the bedrock of principle 


* Milton’s lines on Samson occur to us both in reference to Dionysius and Huxley: 
O dark, dark, dark, . . . 
Irrevocably dark. 
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is a conviction of the supernatural character of the Christian Religion 
and the very wealth of his knowledge only serves to make more con. 
vincing his defence of this fundamental position. 

The reviews by Pére Lagrange often appear late, sometimes year 
after the publication of the book he is examining ; yet when they come 
they are weighty. Four years ago he shattered the arguments of 
M. Guignebert’s Questions Evangeliques, Jésus (1933), in which the 
Sorbonne professor had maintained that the faith of the Christian 
Church had produced the god-man Jesus Christ. Pére Lagrange 
showed that the author’s thesis was founded on suppositions and 
preconceived idea of the impossibility of the miraculous. In the 
Revue Biblique for July last, in an article entitled ‘The Historic 
Realism of the Fourth Gospel’, Lagrange examines the positions of 
Loisy, who has attempted to apply to the Gospels Wellhausen’s methods 
as used in the criticism of the Hexateuch. Lagrange goes at once to 
the most difficult problem, that of the Fourth Gospel, and shows up 
the unreliability of the theories of this brilliant ex-priest. Then by an 
appeal to external and internal evidence he builds up a powerful 
argument for the historical trustworthiness of the Fourth Evangelist. 

1. Loisy’s THEORIES. In 1904 Loisy was certain of the unity of 
the Gospel. The author was to him an admirable type of a spiritually- 
minded Christian who did not attach any importance to the reality 
of the facts, on which nevertheless he based his symbols and allegories, 
This explains the incoherences of his narrative. He did not distinguish 
between the real and the ideal. 

In 1921 Loisy had advanced to a much more radical opinion. He 
dispensed us from belief in the ‘incoherent psychology of a man of 
genius’ which he had previously given us, for there were now several 
authors. ‘It appears certain that the original writing, or collection 
of writings, was progressively enriched with supplements and improve- 
ments’ (Quatriéme Evangile, 2nd Edit. 1921, p. 5.). Its author ‘had 
never known any other than a liturgical Christ, the object of the 
Christian cult, and these fragments of divine biography give no 
impression of reality, unless it be the high inspiration of the faith 
which possessed him. He did not believe in a bodily resurrection, 
and his Christ, unlike the Christ of the Synoptics, was not born of 
woman’. Yet Loisy admitted that the original author was fairly well 
instructed in Jewish matters and had perhaps travelled in Palestine. 
Here was a strange traveller! Why should he have come to Palestine 
to seek traces of a liturgical Christ? If Christ was not born of a 
woman He was born nowhere. A purely liturgical Christ never 
existed. 

In 1921 Loisy attributed this foundation document to the last 
quarter of the first century ; but in the Naissance du Christianism (1933) 
the revision of the Fourth Evangelist is placed between a.p. 135-140. 
According to Loisy the declaration that the author was an eyewitness 
was ‘a literary fraud on the part of the reviser, who also added the 
21st chapter to assure himself of the favour of Rome by adducing his 
favourite theme of the primacy of Peter’. ‘The variations in Loisy’s 
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theory and those of others should be noticed, in view of the statement 
so often dinned into our ears of the unanimity of the agreement of 
scholars.’ Loisy is indeed an example of those critics of the study 
who ‘lead us on from analysis to analysis, from synthesis to synthesis’, 
and ‘are never tired of proposing new combinations of documents’. 

Lagrange then proceeds to the examination of Loisy’s latest con- 
clusion, and shows how precarious it is by a reference to the fragment 
of St. John’s Gospel found in the John Rylands Library and published 
in 1933. In this there can be recognized with certainty Chapter xviii. 
vv. 31-33 and 37-39. The most eminent papyrologists attribute these 
fragments to the beginning of the second century, and they attest 
the presence in Egypt of a copy of the Fourth Gospel at that date. 
This fragment contains just that declaration of the Jews, ‘it is not 
lawful for us to put any man to death’, which is one of the most suspect 
to critics such as Loisy. A MS. of the Gospel of St. John in Egypt cannot 
be the original one. It is not too much to assign twenty or thirty 
years for it to penetrate from its place of origin (in this case probably 
Ephesus) and be given the rank of the other three. What then becomes 
of the theory of a redactor in the middle of the second century, when 
the words he is supposed to have used can be ascribed to a.D. 70 or 80? 
It is a will-of-the-wisp. 

2. Toe Historica REALISM OF THE GospEL. (A.) Pére Lagrange 
refers to the excavations made by religious orders (his own and a 
convent of nuns) which have demonstrated the accuracy of many of the 
Evangelist’s descriptions of sacred sites. Among the discoveries are 1, 
Jacob’s Well, and near it the site of the ancient town of Sychar; 
2, the Pool of Bethesda, or more correctly Bézatha, with four porches 
or rather galleries, the fifth being a passage which divided the piscina 
into two basins ; 3, Pilate’s Courtyard, a vast space paved with stones, 
justifying the Greek expression ‘lithostrotos’ (John xix. 13); 4, the 
Garden of Gethsemane, with traces of a fourth-century church, showing 
that pilgrims to the spot have repeated there the prayer of Christ’s 
agony from the earliest times; 5, some have thought there was a dis- 
crepancy between the statement that John baptized in Jordan and 
that of the Fourth Evangelist that he baptized at Enon. They did 
not consider that it was not always easy to get down to the Jordan 
in the winter time when the banks were slippery with mud through 
the rains. So the Baptist immersed the crowds in basins at Enon near 
by. The basin at Enon has been found and others that are probably 
those of Bethany beyond Jordan (John i. 28). John has maintained 
his individual chorography in face of the Synoptic tradition because 
of his personal experience ; for he would be likely to cherish the memory 
of the Bethany beyond Jordan where in company with Andrew he had 
his first contact with Jesus. The Fourth Gospel gives twenty sites not 
mentioned in the other Gospels; which supports Renan’s opinion that 
John’s knowledge of the land of Palestine was superior to that of the 
Synoptists. 

(B.) Coming to the Chronology of the Evangelist, Lagrange notes his 
careful indications of time in the account of the first encounter with 
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Jesus at Bethany (Chapter i.). It was at the tenth hour, and this 
precious moment is the basis of his calculation of the following days, 
Caius of Rome disputed the Johannine authorship of the 
because the Synoptics place the first appeal of Jesus to the apostles 
on the shores of the Lake of Galilee. But the Church was so sure of the 
apostolic origin of the Fourth Gospel that it did not stumble at the 
discrepancy. For Jesus was man as well as God, and the revelation of 
his true nature to John’s heart was not made at one stroke (d’un sey] 
coup). The appeal at the lakeside was the most signal manifestation 
of his divine power; but the daylight implies the dawn, and this for 
John was the meeting at Bethany, of which the very hour has remained 
graven on his memory. Lagrange justifies John’s implication of a 
public ministry of at least two and a half years by the many events 
of the Saviour’s public career. ‘The journeys, the enthusiasm which 
grew with his miracles, the discouragement which began with his 
refusal to encourage the chimerical hopes of an exasperated nation- 
alism, the training of his disciples, are circumstances which make the 
longer period more likely.’ There is no real proof that the Evangelist 
was the victim of his passion for allegory or that the first disciples 
were dupes of a conscious alteration of unforgettable facts. And the 
Synoptists, if studied attentively, do not preclude the longer period. 
John’s attribution of the cleansing of the temple to the beginning of the 
ministry is supported by a reference to the words ‘forty and six years 
was this temple in building, (ii. 20), which are easily verifiable from 
Josephus, and indirectly fix the beginning of the ministry of Jesus, not 
as in‘St. Luke by following general history which proceeds from the 
Empire to the chief priests (Luke iii. 1), but from an incident of local 
history which interested only the people of Jerusalem. Decidedly this 
Ephesian mystic had an excellent Palestinian memory, since the new 
papyrus excludes the hypothesis of a reviser. And John is certainly 
correct in placing the institution of the Eucharist before the actual 
Passover Feast. So on this point of chronology we can verify for 
ourselves that ‘without ostentation or artifice, without affecting the 
manner of the scrupulous historian in imitation of Thucydides, John 
enables us to see the trustworthiness of his indications, which were 
founded on his recollections’. The theory which supposes a computa- 
tion different from that of the Synoptics, compiled or invented by an 
unknown writer who had need of them as his authorities, is self- 
contradictory. 

(C.) Lagrange admits that the Discourses of Jesus are the chief 
difficulty of the Gospel. ‘They are not gramophone records’ and 
Roman Catholic writers have recognized in them a certain subjective 
element. They had often been uttered before being committed to 
writing, perhaps in the form of a catechism. Yet their substance & 
solidly guaranteed ; for the words of Jesus were often quoted in dis- 
cussions, and the disputants would see to it that they were quoted 
accurately. ‘They are echoes of words truly heard and retain all the 
marks of historic reality.’ 

(D.) Finally, in an illuminating passage on the Theological Ideas 
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of the Gospel, Lagrange shows that they were not merely philosophica 
notions inspired by Heraclitus of Ephesus or Philo of Alexandria. 
Philo’s idea of the Logos arose through intellectual speculation. 
Starting from his dominant conception of the transcendence of God, 
Ihe made the Logos a kind of intermediary between God and man. 
ohn, on the other hand, started from historical facts which he himself 
had witnessed and from thence he rose not by speculation, but by 
mystical intuition to the conviction that Christ was the Word made 
flesh and the only begotten Son of God. Therefore his doctrine of the 
Logos reveals his historic sense. 
Henrzy Hocarta. 


‘CHANCE OR FREEDOM ?’ 





‘THE age in which we are living is pre-eminently an age of scientific 
discovery. The advance of the sciences is not only rapid but also 
spectacular. A “new discovery”’ in this, that, or the other branch 
of science is not only “News”’, it is even ‘‘ Headline News ’’.’ So begins 
a recent book by Professor Susan L. Stebbings,! and her statement 
serves to remind us that the theologian no longer commands the 
respect he did half a century ago. This is further indicated by the fact 
that in 1905 the subjects studied in the Reading Room of the 
British Museum were headed by theology whereas to-day science 
comes first and theology has dropped to third place. Nor is the 
scientist any longer content to restrict himself to his own particular 
field. He has assumed the mantle of philosopher, theologian and 
prophet, and in many quarters his pronouncements are placed on 
the same level as the Ten Commandments. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the new interest in the Free 
Will problem should have been stimulated by modern scientific 
research into the nature of the physical world. Nor is it surprising 
that these findings should be thought by some to undermine the whole 
of what but a few years ago was regarded as the last word of Science. 
Professor Macneile Dixon in his Gifford Lectures of last year records 
how, in an authoritative scientific textbook of 1905, he read, ‘Ether 
is the fundamental postulate of physics’. In an equally authoritative 
textbook upon modern physics dated 1934 he could not find the 
word ‘ether’ at all! 

Little more than a generation ago it was thought that Science had 
said the last word about Causality and Determinism. The universe 
was @ vast machine confined to and controlled by fixed, invariable 
laws. ‘Matter’ was a clear, tangible, definite ‘something’ occupying 
& position in space and also subject to certain unalterable laws. The 
law of universal causation proved beyond doubt that Free Will was 
an ‘illusion’. The work of Kepler, Galileo, and Newton, which had 
laid the foundations of a deterministic scheme of law in the physical 

? Philosophy and Physicists, Susan L. Stebbings. 


*See article in Manchester Guardian, Jan. 19, 1938. 
* The Human Situation, Macneile Dixon. 
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world, found support among the leading biologists and psychologist, 
of the nineteenth century: the scheme reached its culmination in the 
Supreme Calculator of Laplace. It was without doubt a very ‘tidy’ 
universe. 

The situation has now changed. ‘The physicist to-day no longy 
speaks with the confidence and authority, one might almost say the 
arrogance, which were characteristic of the last-century physicist, 
He feels that the solid ground on which he erected an imposing struo. 
ture is breaking up, and the shifting foundations threaten the edifig 
with disaster. From the solid atoms of ether and space, we now come 
to electrons, protons, photons, probability waves, mind—the only 
reality."' Again, ‘Matter . . . has dissolved into radiant energy, 
Its atoms and molecules have been hotly pursued only to melt into 
electrons. These in turn have evaporated into space-time, which 
marks the limit or final boundary of all our investigations—a world 
apparently condensed or crystallized out of nothing. . . . The ghost, 
matter, has disappeared through the wall’.? 

In 1927 W. Heisenberg formulated his ‘Principle of Indeterminacy’ 
sometimes called the ‘Principle of Uncertainty’. We are now told that 
‘The investigations into the structure of the atom with the formulation 
of the Quantum Theory, have shown it is not possible for scientific 
research to ascertain with precision both the velocity and the position 
of an electron—one or the other, but not both’. Niels Bohr tells uw 
that ‘According to the quantum postulate any observation regarding 
the behaviour of the electron in the atom will be accompanied by a 
change in the state of the atom’. 

Dr. Davidson tries to make this position clearer. ‘Let us try to 
imagine an experiment which will give us simultaneously the momen- 
tum and position of the electron. An electron can be observed only 
when it is emitting light, and it must move to do so. If, therefore, 
the physicist observes its position it is necessarily at the expense of 
a change of momentum, and hence the initial momentum is inacces- 
sible. If the electron moves, you see it, but it has lost the momentum 
which you set out to observe; if it is at rest you cannot see it... .” 

What has this to do with the problem of Human Freedom? Those 
who accepted the universe as an iron-bound mechanism are naturally 
disturbed that their tidy, causally determined machine is exhibiting 
aspects which cannot be described in terms of strict causality. If 
mind and matter are one and the same thing, then in a causally deter- 
mined universe it was an easy step to the assumption that personality 
was equally determined.‘ If, on the other hand, the classical physicists’ 
deterministic scheme of law can no longer be substantiated, then 
those who opposed human freedom on the grounds of physical deter- 
minism have lost their crucial argument. 

Not all the leading physicists accept the validity of the Heisenberg- 


1 Freewill or Determinism, M. Davidson, p. 6. 

2 The Human Situation, p. 339, cf. Mind and Matter, C. E. M. Joad, p. 13. 
3 Freewill or Determinism, p. 67. 

*See Human Situation, Dixon, pp. 46-7. 
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Bohr theory. In England, however, Sir Arthur Eddington has cham- 
pioned it with great enthusiasm and says: ‘I must make it clear that 
the scientific doctrine of indeterminism is not that there exist occasional 
exceptions to deterministic law, but that every phenomenon is to a 

ater or less extent indeterminate . . .’1 Again, ‘The feature of 
the present situation is that, whether permanently or temporarily, 
determinism has disappeared altogether from the basis of modern 
physics . - - The physicist may or may not believe in determinism, 
but in his own domain he has at present no evidence for it and what 
is more, he has at present no use for it’.2 Eddington goes further 
and claims that this conclusion has an important bearing upon the 
problem of Free Will. Thus in 1932 in his Presidential Address to the 
Mathematical Association he said: ‘If the atom has indeterminacy, 
surely the mind will have equal indeterminacy; for we can scarcely 
accept a theory which makes out the mind to be more mechanistic 
than the atom.’ 

Eddington has created controversy and provoked criticism. Some 
theologians are accused of having jumped at the New Physics as a means 
of getting them out of some of their difficulties. For instance, Somerset 
Maugham in T’he Summing Up says: ‘The bishops and the deans have 
snatched at this new notion as though it were the devil’s tail by which 
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tion H they hoped to drag the old devil himself back into existence. There 
Ss us has been great rejoicing, if not in the courts of heaven, at all events 
ding Bin the palaces of the episcopacy.’ And Bertrand Russell in Scientific 
°Y 8B Outlook: ‘Sir Arthur Eddington deduces religion from the fact that 


atoms do not obey the laws of mathematics. Sir James Jeans deduces 
Y 8 it from the fact that they do. Both these arguments have been accepted 
lel: B with enthusiasm by the theologians.’ The fact that Maugham and 
only Hf Russell exaggerate does not altogether eliminate the sting of their 
or, B gibe. There is something rather pathetic in the way certain modern 
e of B religious thinkers are prepared to adopt the role of a dog under a 
ces: B table—waiting for scientific crumbs! 

- Viscount Samuel takes up the question of Human Freedom and 
‘ BHeisenberg’s Indeterminacy Principle in appendices to his book, 
108 B Belief and Action. He would appear to be a determinist, though 
ally H he is certainly not a materialist. It is Samuel’s decided opinion that 


“ng # the year 1927 did not create a new era in Science and Philosophy 

If by seeing the final overthrow of strict causality. His reason for 
tet B rejecting the Heisenberg principle is pragmatic. To do so would be 
lity to suppose that nothing but pure hazard reigns at the heart of Nature. 
sts B Its practical consequences in human affairs would be serious. Why 
~ persuade people to be more sensible and to live and work for a better 


world if in Nature hazard rules and human conduct is wayward, 
arbitrary, and quite unpredictable? ‘If’, he says, ‘the faith is under- 
"T8 § mined that results always follow from causes, good results from right 
action, bad results from wrong, immense harm will ensue.’ He denies 
that determinism as he interprets it supports fatalism or rules out the 


'Quoted in Belief and Action, Viscount Samuel. 
* Quoted in Causation, Freedom and Determinism, by Mortimer Taube, p. 238. 
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possibility of genius and novelty, or that the notion of prediction 
omniscience cancels human freedom to choose. He affirms tha 
human personality is recognized to be a fact, fundamental and vital, 
The power of choice is no delusion, it is real and incessantly in action, 
The will is not in the grip of alien forces, pre-natal and post-natal, 
pulling it this way, pushing it that, denying it responsibility for it, 
decisions, reducing it to a puppet that strangely imagines itself aut. 
nomous. The person is a living, conscious cause of the event that 
follows his choice and actions: what he does is that which he himself 
has willed. This is possible only on the rational foundation of stri¢ 
Causality. ‘If we see Deity as origin, the sequence of events as its 
handiwork, the human personality as an integral part of the sequence, 
then we see ourselves both as parts of the work and participators in 
the working. . . . We feel that the soul of the workman streams through 
us . . . and our lives take on an added greatness.’ 

Max Planck, who discovered the Quantum from which Heisenberg’; 
theory partly originated, is also a determinist and maintains that the 
principle of determinism extends to the highest achievements of the 
human soul, and the mind of the greatest genius was subject to the 
casual fiat ‘and was an instrument in the hands of an almighty law 
which governs the world’. He holds, however, that ‘human Free Will 
is strictly compatible with the universal rule of strict causality ’.! In 
his book, Where is Science Going ?, he has a chapter on Causacion and 
Free Will. He says, ‘Our own consciousness tells us that our wills 
are free. And the information which that consciousness directly gives 
us is the last and highest exercise of our powers of understanding.” 
He argues that there is a point where every causal method is inapplic- 
able—the individual ego. ‘It is a small point in the universal realm 
of being; but in itself it is a whole world embracing our emotional 
life, our will, and our thought. . . . Over this realm no outer power 
of fate can ever have sway, and we lay aside our own control and 
responsibility over ourselves only with the laying aside of life itself.” 

Professor Stebbings points out that Planck is not content to base 
human freedom upon an intuition. The dignity of man requires both 
that he should be free and that his spiritual activity should be deter- 
mined. He tries to resolve the contradiction. ‘The alternatives are: 
either our actions are swayed by chance or our actions are causally 
determined. The first alternative must be rejected for it is derogatory 
to the human personality and also inconsistent with the amount of 
order and regularity that each of us can detect in the behaviour of 
other people. Accordingly the second alternative must be accepted.” 
Planck accepts the notion of a Supreme Calculator but recognizes that 
this contention is incapable of proof. In one respect only does the 
Principle of Indeterminacy bear upon the question of free will: it 
enables us to understand how it is that an individual cannot forecast 


1 The Universe in the Light of Modern Physics, p. 84. Quoted Davidson. 
2 Where is Science Going?, p. 101. 

*Ibid. See Chapter V. 

*Stebbings, Philosophy and Physicists, p. 219. 
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his own actions and, as he does not feel to be the object of predictions, 
he can be conscious of freedom. Two more quotations and then we 
will leave Professor Planck! “The fact is that the principle of causality 
on the one hand and free will on the other refer to totally different 
matters.’ “The law of causation is the guiding rule of science; but 
the categorical imperative—that is to say, the dictate of duty—is the 
guiding rule of life.’? 

Einstein, the author of the theory of Relativity, with which Heisen- 
berg’s Principle has close connexions, emphatically rejects the deduc- 
tions of the New Physics. He supports Planck, and, in the Preface 
to Planck’s Where is Science Going ?, Mr. Murphy, the translator of that 
work, suggests to Einstein that ‘it is now the fashion in physical science 
to attribute something like free-will even to the routine processes 
of inorganic nature’. Einstein replies pithily: ‘That is not merely 
nonsense: it is objectionable nonsense.’ 

We must leave the experts to fight the matter out. Both 
Professor Stebbings and Dr. Davidson in the books quoted above 
deal at length with the matter. To the ordinary man it is difficult 
to see how the New Physics has made any positive contribution to the 
question of free will.* We cannot have it both ways. In the last 
century theologians desperately combated the notion that mind was 
reducible to matter—that matter was the only reality. If you argue 
that because atoms are indetermined, human nature is also indeter- 
mined, you are tacitly accepting that personality can be explained 
in terms of space and time and motion—which is but the old mater- 
ialism in a new guise. In any case, a man determined in a way similar 
to atomic indeterminacy would not be free, but merely capricious— 
such so-called freedom is slavery indeed. 

This much the Principle of Indeterminacy has done for those who 
believe in the intuition of human freedom: it has shown that if Deter- 
minism has now to be set aside as unproven in the realm of Nature, 
then physical determinism cannot be cited in support of psycho- 
logical determinism. Eddington seems to have made that point quite 
clear—the difficulties between freedom of the will and physical deter- 
minism no longer exist. 

Maybe Dante was right when he said that the problem of free will 
was insoluble. The present writer has much sympathy with the views 
expressed by Professor H. Gomperz in an article, ‘Some Simple 
Thoughts on Freedom and Responsibility’ (quoted by Davidson)- 
‘Man will always be free within a certain sphere, but this sphere may 
be larger or smaller and will never be wholly unlimited. The extent to 
which he is free varies in proportion to the independence of his character. 
It is this that determines the measure of freedom allotted to him. But 
never is this measure as small as determinists, and never as great as 
indeterminists, would have it. Truth, in this case also, is a mean’. 


RicHaRD Mort. 


1The Philosophy of Physics, p. 73. Quoted Stebbings. 
2 Where is Science ay 167. 
igious Thought, C. J. Wright, p. 120 ff. 


*See Modern Issues in 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
A NOTABLE BOOK ON HYMNODY 





THE present time affords an excellent opportunity for a critical survey 
of hymnody in England. We are sufficiently far from the nineteenth 
century to appraise it with detachment: the anti-Victorian reaction 
in hymns as in other things has run its course. Our preference for 
hymns of active service seems to be reaching its proper limit. The 
efforts of men like Robert Bridges and G. R. Woodward, and thoge 
who have followed them, to elevate poetical and musical standards 
have had time to bear fruit. Forgotten treasures of the past have 
become generally known; nearly all the Churches have lately provided 
themselves with new hymnals; and interest in their contents is at 
once more general and more intelligent than ever before. Books 
about hymns continue to appear with significant frequency. Dr. 
Phillips, Chaplain to the School of English Church Music at Chisle- 
hurst, approaches the subject from an Anglican standpoint; his 
references are to Hymns Ancient and Modern, the English Hymual, 
and Songs of Praise. 

This important book might well have been called ‘Hymnody Past, 
Present and Future’. To many the most valuable part of it will be 
the two short concluding chapters, “Towards a Policy’ and ‘Some 
Practical Counsels’. But the author first earns his right to offer 
counsel by a masterly historical survey, in ten chapters, of the whole 
field of hymnody as inherited by English Christians. Nowhere does 
he lose perspective or allow his great learning to obscure a sane practical 
outlook. His book will be invaluable to future editors and compilers. 
The characteristic qualities of each great corpus of hymns—Fastem, 
Latin, German, English—stand out clearly in a succinct account which 
omits nothing of importance. The reader is given to understand 
just what a modern English hymn-book owes to them all, as well as 
to the Reformation and the Evangelical and Catholic Revivals. Full 
justice is done to the metrical psalters. But a hymn proper is not 
an adapted psalm; and Coverdale, Cranmer and later George Wither 
appear as early champions of a long attack on the monopoly of the 
Old Version which was finally broken only by Isaac Watts. The 
only serious omissions occur in an Appendix which purports to give 
a list of hymns ‘in common use’ based on the psaims, but omits to 
mention all but two of Watts’ paraphrases. Strange that ‘Lord of 
the worlds above’ and ‘I'll praise my Maker’ should be unfamiliar to 
Anglican congregations! Dr. Phillips pays a just tribute to the music 
of the chorales, but agrees with Robert Bridges that ‘attempts to 
introduce the German chorale into England have never, so far as 
I know, been successful’. Exceptions to this rather sweeping judge- 
ment are duly noticed in their place. 

The great Methodist contribution, born of a new religious impulse 
and owing little, in its genius, to the previous evolution of the English 
hymn, is on the whole justly dealt with. We notice that ‘a conviction 
is growing that John Wesley’s share in the original hymns is greater 

1 Hymnody Past and Present. By C. 8. Phillips, D.D. (S.P.C.K. 7s 4d.) 
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than has been commonly supposed’, but no evidence is given. There 
is none to give. The author is on firmer ground when he says that 
‘it was John, not Charles, who took the lead in hymnody, as in every- 
thing else’. He makes one curious slip on p. 182 in attributing to 
Charles, John’s famous chastisement of meddling editors in the Preface 
of 1779; though he has it right on p. 176. 

Dr. Phillips’ estimate of twentieth-century ideas and trends is 
penetrating and frank. He knows, expert as he is, that greatness in 
hymns, both of words and music, cannot be severed from popular 
appeal. He is as anxious as anyone to improve public taste ; he com- 
mends the translation of ancient Office hymns as an easy introduction 
to the beauties of plainsong ; and he praises the work of our reformers. 
But the cultivated critic must take care not to defeat his own ends. 
Like Luther, whom he quotes, Dr. Phillips wants both hymn and tune 
to be ‘such as plain folk may understand’; and only faddists of one 
sort or another will disagree. Of Ken, for example: ‘No one would 
call them great poetry : but they have the simple yet dignified eloquence 
that belongs to the best popular hymns.’ The opinion that auto- 
biographical inspiration is always perilous in a hymn-writer (p. 190) 
may be conceded, with devout thankfulness that Charles Wesley ran 
the risk, avoiding the danger, perhaps, better than Newton and 
Cowper. 

Full references and authorities are given together at the end, with 
some Appendices useful to the student of English liturgiology. There 
are two indexes. The author acknowledges a disciple’s debt to that 
distinguished master of both hymns and liturgics, the late Bishop 
W.H. Frere. The disciple’s own scholarly and wise book will command 
the respect and the gratitude of all who are interested in Christian 
hymnody. A. S. Grecory. 





THE IDEAL OF GOVERNMENT 


THE coming into being of Totalitarian States, the encouragement of 
the spirit of nationalism, the increased claims of national sovereignty 
and self-sufficiency, all of which impinge upon and affect States 
known to be democratic, demand of serious minds a renewed and 
deepening interest in the question of government and of the relation 
of the individual to the State. The ideal of government must, more 
than ever before, become a major concern of worthy citizens. Christian 
people are under an obligation in this matter. For to them the ques- 
tion of government is, or ought to be, linked up with that of the 
Kingdom which Jesus came to establish on earth. Moreover, the modern 
attack on individual liberty strikes at the root of Christian belief 
and practice. 

The practical issue is seen in the treatment of individuals under 
Nazi, Fascist, Soviet and Democratic governments. Democrats are 
alarmed at the filching of liberty from citizens of Totalitarian States 
while, at the same time, advocates of those regimes pity or upbraid 
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those countries foolish or weak enough to allow any challenge of th, 
sacred rights of the State. But the practical issue does not settle the 
matter. One type of State or another must be either justified o 
repudiated on its merits. The fact that claims of legitimacy ang 
desirability are seriously made by advocates of different types of 
States, indicates the need of a Christian judgement. Yet there ig , 
more fundamental question. That question is concerned not with 
particular States but with the ideal of Government for all and every 
type of State. Here the Christian must indicate the relevance of 
Christian ethics to the whole idea of government as well as to its 
practice. 

The problem of the ideal of government is, for the Christian, one 
that goes behind the different forms of government seen in States 
now in existence. Not only so, it demands an understanding of the 
position and significance of the State in relation to Christianity itself. 
For this reason it is necessary first to seek a definition of the State 
and, secondly, to discover if the State is capable of being Christianized, 
The proper question now is, What type of government does Christi. 
anity demand? And the question becomes the more urgent because 
of the rapidly changing nature of the State. ‘Every State’, says 
Dr. Delisle Burns, ‘is changing its nature under our very eyes.’ It 
may be that in the future the State will make further and mor 
serious inroads into communal and private affairs and monopolize all 
the main activities of national life. On the other hand, it may be 
that already, in spite of appearances, the State as an institution is 
waning. 

‘The State’, says V. A. Demant, ‘is the community’s organized 
function of government.’ The definition is comprehensive and will be 
largely acceptable. The place of Government is to supply motive 
and aim. Thus the State can be and is affected and influenced by the 
type of Government in office. Nevertheless, the State must not be 
identified with the Government nor be regarded as commensurate 
with the community. All this is easily recognized. It is when con- 
sideration is given to the idea of a Christian State that difficulties 
arise. To say that such a State requires the establishment of a 
Government pledged to the ethics of Jesus may be just as inadequate 
as to imagine that nominal adherence to Christianity by the people 
of a given country indicates a Christian polity. For if a Government 
is Christian it does not necessarily follow that the people are so, and, 
conversely, though the people may be nominally Christian there is 
not necessarily in such an attitude any guarantee of the influence of 
Christianity on legislation or of a Government which will, in its various 
activities, be Christian. It must be admitted that a Christian king 
does not create a Christian State though he might help in that direc- 
tion. Unitedly, however, these three agencies—King, Government 
and People—may bring about what might be regarded as a Christian 
State providing always that the community’s organized function of 
government is based on Christian evaluations. 

Now it may be argued that Christianity is something essentially 
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different from the moral significance of the affairs of State. Yet few 
will deny that Christianity must relate itself to realities. Indeed, an 
increasing number of people hold that Christianity is the greatest 
piece of realism the world has ever known. In any case, Christianity 
jn some measure, even now when the State must be regarded as 
secular, does influence and colour the activities of the State and the 
Church has some power by the side of it. Yet the power and influence 
exercised by organized Christianity or created by Christian practice 
have failed to create the Christian State. However much this ministry 
exercised by the Church as the organ of Christianity has contributed 
to the moralizing of the State or even the Christianizing of it, the 
Christian State has not thereby been reached. The Christian contri- 
bution to Society and the State has sometimes been subordinated to 
political expediency or, at the time when the Church controlled the 
State, the political and not the Christian emphasis has been given. 
Consequently, many people have come to believe that Christianity 
and their own political ideals were identical. Such limited attitudes 
would appear to be the outcome of a given historical situation. But 
can they be justified? Must Christianity always be tied to the coat- 
tails of political necessity ? 

It is possible to find out whether or not a Christian State is realiz- 
able only when we have discovered, but not too technically, the 
attitude, purpose and function of the State as we know it. Is it the 
purpose and function of the State to unify the various activities and 
agencies within the country and hold final authority over them? 
That is, do these agencies and activities exist for the sake of the 
State or does the State exist for their sake? It may be that once 
again it is not a case of either—or. Nevertheless, this question must 
be answered if the claims for liberty and independence within the 
State are to be understood. Churches, Trade Unions, institutions, 
companies, as well as individuals, appear to have freedom and to 
exist independently of the State. Yet it must be admitted that such 
freedom and independence is relative. Apart from the final responsi- 
bility of the State, as we now know it, for the life of the community, 
the independence of many, if not all, organizations, is shattered in 
the extreme limit of national crisis. Agencies seemingly independent 
in peace times change, sometimes very abruptly, in war time. Not 
only are they affected by prevailing thought and attitude but also 
by the State in its requirement that every usable activity shall make 
its contribution to the fulfilment of the State’s purposes. It may be 
fairly well maintained, therefore, that the State has a tendency to- 
ward, and has made a fair accomplishment of, unification. Yet it 
ought to be observed that a State may enforce unification, make as 
it were the nation one, in pursuance of a narrow and unwarrantable 
outlook and policy of those who govern. The State may seek unifica- 
tion on a most limiting conception such as the Aryan clause among 
the Germans. 

If the State has legitimately created this power of unification, 
wherein has it failed, if at all, to satisfy the demands which a Christian 
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State involves? And further, is a Christian State realizable, and jf 
so, wherein would it transcend the history of the State as we now know 
it? Now the idea of the State as presented by V. A. Demant, has 
already been defined. Further, we have been led to declare that 
Christianity has in some measure influenced the State. Yet we do 
not see Christianity as the basic principle of State activity. But is it 
possible to achieve this? Can Christianity become the basic principle 
of State activity? Christianity suggests and demands a belief in the 
sovereignty of God. Here is a sovereignty that goes beyond that of 
the sovereignty of the State. The sovereignty of God and that of 
the State cannot, in certain circumstances, be regarded as commen- 
surate. For this reason, the actual is put over against the ideal and 
the idea of a Christian State becomes a remote possibility. This ig 
easily understood when it is recognized how essentially different the 
Christian State must necessarily be, from the State as we know 
it to-day. The Christian State would be an organized function of 
government that would harmonize its activities with a belief in 
the sovereignty of God. And this of necessity would mean a 
guarantee of liberty. Thus opposition to the State must, in certain 
circumstances, be justified and the defeat of the State regarded as a 
possibility. 

But, it may be asked, can such divided loyalty ever arise under 
a Christian State? And here the problem becomes most acute. For 
not only must we hazard an opinion on how we shall be governed 
but discover the type of government which will satisfy the demands 
of such a State. Now Christianity demands a belief in the sovereignty 
of God. It would appear, therefore, that, assuming Christianity 
is acceptable to the people, government from above, by King or 
Executive, would be no longer necessary. This would place national 
sovereignty in the will of the people, the people constituting the 
State, providing they can carry through the functions of government. 
But is this practicable? Apparently not, for, in the first place, they 
are not likely to be united in judgement on any given question and, 
secondly, they cannot decide, without considerable trouble, questions 
as a whole owing to geographical difficulties. The general will of the 
people, therefore, accepted as a basis for any contemplated action, 
would appear to need a governing body to execute the action. Thus 
the Christian State would appear to require representative govern- 
ment. But such a government would need to operate Law as one of 
the functions of government and liberty often means to live above 
Law. The argument that good laws need not to be broken, fails to 
answer the question, How good? Laws might be good yet inadequate 
—good, but not good enough. The ideal of government, therefore, 
from the point of view of Christian ethics, would go beyond the idea 
of the State and would cancel out representative government. Some- 
thing, however, would be needed, something that must inevitably 
take the place of Law. And this would be found in social ideas. 
Government would then amount to a control similar to that of the 
Guilds. Social ideas would be influential, not binding ; and would be 
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expressed in order to help, not to govern. Hence every man would 
be, in a sense, a law unto himself, that law being the outcome of 
the sovereignty of God and not of some governing body. This is 
where the Christian ethic leads. The ideal of government would 
appear to be Communism. 

One further word must be said. There are many people to-day 
who seriously think that civilization itself, particularly cultural oppor- 
tunities and achievements, will grievously suffer if the State, especially 
a State such as we have in this country, is allowed to be subject to 
criticism and challenge. And this judgement, if not accepted, must 
at least be respected. It is the judgement of many who are anxious 
about the world situation. Moreover, the challenge to the State on 
Christian grounds is regarded by some as fraught with danger, first 
in that it will cause serious division in the Church and secondly, in 
that it will weaken the State from which protection of one kind or 
another is afforded. It is a very difficult problem. Even in Russia, 
where Christianity is disregarded, advocates of the Soviet regime 
argue against the weakening of the State in the interests of democracy. 
Nevertheless, only in the creation of the Christian ideal of govern- 
ment can the Christian find that perfect freedom in which he can 
exercise full allegiance to God. In working for such ideal government, 
the State as we know it to-day must be challenged. Moreover, the true 
Christian is doomed, in some measure, to an unremitting martyrdom, 
a martyrdom not of choice but of necessity. Indeed, it is possible 
and permissible for him to attempt to destroy the State in the interest 
of this higher good. Furthermore, he is justified in demanding certain 
rights of the State, such as food, clothing and shelter, even when 
seeking the State’s downfall. For he seeks not to destroy his country 
nor his people but a system which is a hindrance—an increasing 
hindrance to-day—to the coming of an ideal of government greater 
than the State can ever create. 

T. W. Bevan. 





MUSIC, SOUND, OPERA, AND DANCE 


THERE are several ways in which the musician may indulge in the 
pleasure of taking things to pieces to see how they work. He may 
follow the path of aesthetics, and ask himself what is the nature of 
beauty. He may analyse the form of the works he hears, and arrange 
them neatly under the headings of sonata, fugue, cyclic form, and 
soon. He may theorize about harmony and counterpoint, and build 
up, as it were, a grammar of composition. Finally, he may leave the 
world of music, and enter that of the physicist to investigate the nature 
and properties of sound itself. 

‘Lectures on acoustics’, says Sir William Bragg in his Foreword 
to Mr. Ll. 8S. Lloyd’s Music and Sound (Oxford University Press, 
10s. 6d.), ‘are included in every course that leads to a diploma or a 
degree in Music, and the lecturer treats the subject as a branch of 
Physics. Many of us who have been called upon to undertake this 
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duty have felt that we lacked some of the requisites for success. We 
were accustomed to classes of students whose physical studies wer 
more or less advanced ; the musicians were a class apart. We knew very 
little, that was my case at least, of the intricacies of harmony and 
counterpoint, and we were unable to make use of illustrations which 
our hearers would have welcomed. Mr. Lloyd is better equipped. 1 
his knowledge of acoustics as a branch of physics he adds an under. 
standing of the special difficulties and requirements of students of music, 
being himself a musician.’ 

That tribute from a great authority should be sufficient recom. 

mendation for Mr. Lloyd’s book, but a few words outlining its method 
and arrangement may be added. Mr. Lloyd begins with a quotation 
from Sir Hubert Parry’s Art of Music that adumbrates a truism which 
is often forgotten, especially when we have to judge new departures 
in music such as the works of Schénberg. ‘It is advisable to guard at 
the outset’, wrote Parry, ‘against the familiar misconception that 
scales are made first and music afterwards. Scales are made in the 
process of endeavouring to make music, and continue to be altered 
and modified, generation after generation, even till the art has arrived 
at a high degree of maturity. The scale of modern harmonic music, 
which European peoples use, only arrived at its present condition in 
the last [i.e. the eighteenth] century, after having been under a gradual 
process of modification from an accepted nucleus for nearly a thousand 
years.’ 
Mr. Lloyd then leads us into the mysteries of intervals, the harmonic 
series, overtones and partial tones. We then arrive at the ‘Pure 
Scale’, introduced by a reference to Stanford who, in his book on 
Musical Composition, urged the necessity of students thinking just in 
intonation instead of in terms of equal temperament. With all due 
respect to such an authority, we imagine that this must have been one 
of the bees in Stanford’s bonnet, for the compromise endorsed by 
Bach’s ‘48’ has held sway so long that, unless one thinks instinctively 
in the pure scale, one had better leave it severely alone : one does not 
wish to add to the obstacles to spontaneity in musical composition. 
Nevertheless, any one who follows Mr. Lloyd’s lucid account (which, 
it should be noted, involves only quite simple mathematical calcula- 
tions and logarithms) will understand how the pure scale is constructed, 
upon what acoustical laws it is built, and why, to obtain freedom of 
modulation on keyboard instruments, compromise in tuning was 
necessary. Mean-tone temperament and equal temperament are both 
explained ; and we learn why the former prevailed so long in the tuning 
of organs. 

Having dealt with matters relative to scales, systems of tuning, and 
other harmonic phenomena, Mr. Lloyd proceeds to a more general 
consideration of sound, the nature of sound waves, for example, the 
quality of notes, various properties of sound such as reflection, the 
sensitiveness of the ear, and the type of waves that occur in organ 
pipes, orchestral instruments, and the vibration of strings. One's 
only basic criticism is that the question of the nature of sound might 
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have been dealt with before the question of the nature and construc- 
tion of the pure scale. But no doubt Mr. Lloyd took the course he did 
as he had in mind particularly the needs of musicians. 

Of recent years iv has been the custom for singers to sing all songs in 
the language to which they were originally set. It was considered more 
artistic than singing in » vernacular translation, as thereby the com- 
poser’s accentuation of his poet’s words might be faithfully observed. 
There are signs, however, that a new orientation of thought is taking 
place on this point. Curiously enough, the change of attitude was 
occasioned by a singer going to the trouble of learning the two varieties 
of Norwegian in order to sing the songs of Grieg in their original tongues. 
Most musical critics, because they have had to learn French, German 
and Italian in order to pursue more thoroughly their studies, have been 
somewhat blind to the serious obstacle that the practice of not using 
translations has put in the way of the ordinary man’s enjoyment of 
Lieder. But when Miss Astra Desmond sang in Norwegian Riksmaal 
and Landsmaal, some of the critics themselves realized that to have a 
translation on paper before you was insufficient : they found that their 
following of the translation danced against the words sung, and 
realized that the spontaneous understanding of what the singer is 
singing is necessary to complete enjoyment of a song recital. Whether 
our singers will follow the practice of the continent and use translations 
remains to be seen: if they did, one result would be that they would 
have to improve their English enunciation ; a most desirable thing, as 
anyone who has heard our singers sing in English after singing mugged- 
up German or French will agree. 

What I have said about song recitals applies still more to opera. 
When the Dresden Opera Company visited us, one critic pointed out 
that, while we must endeavour to follow their example in setting a high 
standard of singing and playing, there was yet another lesson to be 
learned : that it was in some measure owing to the adoption in Germany 
some one hundred and fifty years ago of the practice of translating 
Italian operas into German that the path was prepared for the advent 
of Weber, Wagner and Richard Strauss. 

The publication, therefore, by the Oxford University Press of 
Professor Edward J. Dent’s translations of The Magic Flute, The 
Marriage of Figaro, Don Giovanni, and Fidelio (2s. each) is to be 
welcomed. They are the versions used at Sadler’s Wells, and though, 
I suppose, they have their own imperfections, they are excellent enough 
to erase all memories of ‘the poet Bunn’ and other bad translators of 
opera. 

Since the sonata and symphony evolved out of the suite, a set of 
dances, it seems an admirable idea to link up the appreciation of 
music with dancing. Miss Evelyn Porter’s Music Through the Dance 
(Batsford, 7s. 6d.) is based upon results obtained with the girls of the 
Music Club at Wembley Grammar School. Miss Porter apparently 
found that the act of doing something tended towards holding their 
attention and interest in the subject. There certainly seems nothing 
radically objectionable in her practice. One’s chief criticism is that 
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it may have the effect of obscuring the fact that appreciation of , 
symphony or a string quartet does require a certain amount of concep. 
tration, a quality which ought surely to be cultivated; nor need its 
cultivation be an arduous task. I stress this point because I recently 
came across an instance of a girl who was unwilling to see whether 
she could enjoy good music, because she had a fixed idea that apprecia- 
tion of a symphony necessitated an amount of concentration far 
beyond ordinary people. Would not this fear be counteracted if 
students were early led to listen to whole symphonic movements? Ip 
this matter I think the kind of thing that we find in Mr. Percy Scholes’s 
Book of the Great Musicians is more valuable than Miss Porter’s scheme, 
which undoubtedly has great merit. 

Miss Porter deals not only with classical dances but concludes with 
a chapter on ‘The Twentieth Century—the Jazz Age’. She recognizes 
that there is a divorce between popular and more cultured music, 
But, she says, ‘Ravel has written fox-trots, but as compositions to which 
to dance these are not very satisfactory. That a composer of his 
merit even considers such a work should make those who decry jaz 
on every possible occasion pause to think’. 

But are Ravel’s fox-trots as worth listening to as his various waltzes 
are? It is the sterile character of jazz that depresses most critics. 
Composers seem unable to do with it what Weber and Chopin, Tchai- 
kovski and Brahms did with the waltz. Miss Porter does not mention 
what seems to me the most successful exploitation by a gifted composer 
of jazz elements: John Ireland’s Pianoforte Concerto. Jazz music, 
whether as ragtime, symphonic syncopation, or ‘swing’, has been 
before us for over thirty years, and when one considers that nowadays 
a span of thirty years is equivalent to a century of development in 
former times, one is entitled to ask more of modern dance music. 

Miss Porter also refers to the work of Sez Confrey and Billy Mayerl. 
Their compositions ‘make emphatic technical demands on the per- 
former, which gives an added attraction. The jazz solo pianist can, 
by an even superficial application of musicianship and technique, turn 
the most trite melody into something resembling a work of art. A little 
more experimental work in the fusion of pianism, musicianship and the 
jazz idiom, may well lead to the modern parallel to Chopin and Liszt’. 
Is not the whole trouble of this kind of pianism that it reminds you 
more of the juggling genius of Cinquevalli? Chopin, to say nothing of 
what earlier composers evolved out of the minuet, was able to express 
himself in the waltz, mazurka and polonaise, all dance forms. All 
composers of to-day who have attempted to do the same with jaz 
dance forms appear to have done so only to refrain from repeating the 
experiment. One certainly hopes that this gulf between light music and 
the music of the concert room may eventually be bridged. 

STaNLEY BayLiss. 
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Ministers in Council 





Otp HaRTLEIANS’ CLUB, BrrmineHaM. The secretary of this Club, 
the Rev. Leonard Emerson, kindly sent me a copy of the syllabus 
which has been studied during the past session. From September to 
May the morning subject has been “The Christian Experience of 
Forgiveness’, by H. R. Mackintosh, the essayists appointed being 
the Revs. T. Ladley, R. Rose, F. J. Harper, H. Pearson, W. H. Folley, 
J. Kinnish, T. A. Kelley, A. T. Ogg and G. Anderson. For afternoon 
discussion the Rev. J. T. Bell has dealt with “The Church of To- 
morrow’, the Rev. J. J. Cook with “The Significance of Karl Barth’ 
and the Rev. P. Shaw with ‘Implications of the Group Movement’. 
The Rev. W. W. Lee was planned to open a conversation on ‘The 
Eschatology of Jesus’ and the Rev. L. Robinson on ‘The Protestant 
Evangelical Doctrine of the Church’. To the Rev. J. W. Richardson 
was assigned the topic of ‘The Numinous in Religion’, to the Rev. 
E. Allport ‘Results of Methodist Union’ and to the Rev. N. Upright, 
B.A., B.D., ‘John Galsworthy, Dramatist’. The secretary states that 
the session has been one of the best they have known. The average 
attendance has been twenty-one and the discussions have proved 
keen and most helpful. The Rev. Percy Shaw has rendered admir- 
able service as the Chairman of the sessions. The meetings have been 
held in the Y.M.C.A., Dale End, Birmingham. 


* * * * * 


ScUNTHORPE Potycon. The Rev. L. C. Barker who had for some 
years been the secretary of this active study circle, removed to 
Birmingham last summer to the great regret of the members who 
had much appreciated the work he had put in on their behalf. The 
Polygon, however, has been fortunate in securing as its present 
secretary the Rev. Thomas Dale. During the morning sessions 
Dr. Murray’s book, Jesus According to St. John, has been studied. 
Amongst the afternoon themes have been a conversation on Evelyn 
Underhill’s Worship introduced by the Rev. G. Bell, and talks on 
‘Jesus and War’ by the Rev. W. Powell, M.A., B.D., ‘The Problem 
of Clear Thinking’ by the Rev. E. Goldthorpe and ‘Recent Develop- 
ments in Drama’ by the Rev. S. Markham. By the courtesy of the 
Rev. D. T. Hatfield, the meetings are held in his house. 


* * * * * 


NortH West MinisTeRmaL Association. The Rev. G. Harrison, 
the secretary of this Association, kindly sends me the programme of 
the meetings in connexion with the sixth series of annual gatherings 
since Methodist Union, which were held on April 26 to 28 under the 
presidency of the Rev. J. K. Elliott in the Parliament Street Church, 
Ramsey, Isle of Man. The Lord Bishop of the diocese attended the 
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sessions and himself gave an address. For the Wednesday morning 
essay the Rev. J. T. Wilkinson, M.A., B.D., gave a brilliant survey 
on ‘Criticism and Beyond (the present task of Biblical studies)’, 
Strong hopes have been expressed that this might appear in print, 
On the Wednesday afternoon the Rev. H. F. Greenhalgh read a 
paper on ‘Christianity and Communism’. At the public meeting in 
the evening the Rev. G. Harrison and the Rev. A. L. Wigley, B.A., B.D,, 
dealt with ‘The Principles of Protestantism’ and ‘The Message of 
Methodism’. The subject of the essay by the Rev. J. Bishop, B.A, 
on the Thursday morning was ‘G. K. Chesterton: Man of Letters: 
Defender of the Faith’. To the syllabus is appended a book list which 
includes the following : C. H. Dodd, The Present Task in New Testament 
Studies (Cambridge University Press); The Bible and the Modern Man, 
being essays in T'he Modern Churchman for October 1934; Hamilton 
Fyfe, What Communism means To-day; H. G. Wood, Communism, 
Christian and Marxist; Patrick Brigbrooke, The Wisdom of G. K. 
Chesterton (Cecil Palmer); E. Cammaerts, The Laughing Prophet 
(Methuen); Julius West, G. K. C., A Critical Study; Gerald Bullett, 
The Innocence of G. K. C. (Cecil Palmer) and W. R. Titterton, 
G. K. Chesterton. 

Mr. Harrison reports that two members were present at the meetings 
who have been members of the Association for over fifty years, the 
Rev. G. Armitage and Mr. A. E. Calvert. All the sessions were of a 
very high quality, new members are joining, and the prospects of the 
Association are distinctly encouraging. Next April the meetings will 
be held at St. Anne’s and the general subject will be ‘Puritanism’. 


* * * * * 


University EXTeNnsion BrsticaL Lectures. On Biblical and 
allied subjects lectures have been given under the auspices of the 
University College, Southampton, during the recent season. Professor 
A. A. Cock has lectured on ‘The Psychological Basis of Religion’ 
and on ‘The Conduct of Life’, at Southampton and Portsmouth 
respectively. The Rev. R. Martin Pope, M.A., B.D., had the oppor- 
tunity of breaking new ground at Wimborne where under the 
leadership of the vicar and with the co-operation of the various 
churches a course of lectures on ‘The Gospels’ was successfully 
carried through. The interest awakened in this group prompted 4 
further series on ‘Christianity in the First Century and its Expansion 
in the Roman Empire’ which enabled the lecturer to bring the remain- 
ing books of the New Testament into relation with the earliest 
missionary movements of the evangel. In addition, the Rev. R. Martin 
Pope has delivered single lectures on ‘The Scientific Study of the 
Bible’ and ‘The Religion of the Old Testament’ at Southampton and 
one on ‘Paganism and Christian Ethics’ at Portsmouth. During the 
past year there has been continued an experiment in the teaching of 
New Testament Greek in an evening class at the College. This has 
brought together a company of remarkably capable students. It is 
suggested that similar work might be done elsewhere so as to impart 
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to Christian workers the joy of making a start in the knowledge of 
the original language of the New Testament. It would be interesting 
to hear if New Testament Greek classes for the general public are 
in operation in other parts of the country. 


* * * * * 


District QuiET Day CONFERENCE. Deeply impressed by the 
importance of the Statement on ‘The Nature of the Church’ endorsed 
by the last Conference, the Lincoln and Grimsby District had in the 
morning and afternoon of April 25 a Quiet Day Conference for the 
consideration of this Report. The place chosen was Woodhall Spa, a 
most admirable spot for the occasion, amid delightful surroundings 
and off the beaten track. The sessions were held in the Methodist 
Church, a comparatively new and a distinctively worshipful sanctuary, 
whilst for group discussions the company hived off into the vestries 
and schoolroom adjoining. Lunch and tea were served at the Royal 
Hotel, owned by a Methodist who has surrendered the licence. It 
had been originally intended to have a Retreat of ministers only but 
by mutual desire that plan was happily extended to include laymen 
also, and in the end no less than fifty-eight ministers and laymen met 
under ideal conditions for what proved to be a day full of rich 
inspiration. 

Dr. Howard Watkin-Jones of Headingley College (a member 
of the Connexional Committee which for two years had been busy 
in the preparation of the Statement), laid the entire assembly under 
a deep debt of gratitude for his masterly presentation in his opening 
speech in the morning, of the underlying conceptions of that document 
with the background in Methodist history and experience, as well as 
the foundation in New Testament teaching. Exceptionally helpful, 
too, was his skilful handling of the many points that arose in the 
afternoon as the leaders of the various groups rose to report not 
merely the answers they had found but also the problems they had 
met. The Questionnaire which had been used in the groups had been 
prepared by Dr. Watkin-Jones and this excellently focused attention 
on the centralities of this vital theme. The Rev. W. E. Selby, who 
had first broached the holding of this Quiet Day, fittingly expressed 
the cordial thanks of all to Dr. Watkin-Jones who had contributed 
so immensely to the pronounced success of the day. Said one minister 
afterwards : ‘I have not for a long while known a day which physically, 
mentally and spiritually so refreshed me.’ 

* a * * * 


Epucation Act, 1936: First AprgaL. As mentioned in our last 
number, certain appeals have been lodged with the Board of Educa- 
tion in connexion with proposals to give grants of public money for 
the building of new denominational Senior Schools in single school 
areas. The first of these appeals was heard at Crowborough on 
February 24. It appeared that under the reorganization scheme for 
East Sussex it was proposed by the Governors of Sir Henry Fermor’s 
Endowed School, Crowborough, to establish a public elementary 
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school in which Church of England religious instruction would ly 
given, i.e. to build a denominational school. It was intended tha 
this should be for senior children in an area covered by four parishes, 
No Council senior school would have been available in that areg 
An appeal signed by 117 ratepayers was made against the proposal 
on the ground that a Council school was better suited to meet the 
needs of the district. The appellants urged that it would be unfgiy 
to the large number of children now attending Council schools to 
compel them to attend a, denominational school (there are at present 
two Council schools in the area). It was also admitted at the public 
inquiry that in the largest Anglican school a majority of the children 
came from Free Church homes. The objectors stated that if only one 
Senior school was to be available for the whole district they wer 
strongly opposed to a preference being given to a denominational 
school where certain reserved teachers would become subject to a 
sectarian test. Protests were also received from the superintendent 
minister of the Tunbridge Wells Methodist Circuit, from the other 
local Free Church ministers, and from the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. Evidence was given at the Inquiry by ministers 
and parents in support of their protest. The Local Education Authority 
had been in favour of the proposal for the denominational Senior 
school. The Board of Education, however, in view of the weight of 
evidence showing a demand for a Council school over-ruled the policy 
of the Local Education Authority. This decision is a heartening one 
for all who believe that in single school areas there should be no 
denominational monopoly. 
* * * * * 


I shall be glad to receive further reports and also comments on 
any subject suitable for these columns. 


10 Mainwaring Road, W. E. FarnpaA.e. 
Lincoln. 
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Editorial Comments 





ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE DICTATORS. 


No criticism of the policies which sway Europe can be valid unless 
it takes account of the positive results of such theories in operation. 


When the War ended, Adolf Hitler was twenty-nine years old. To-day 
he is forty-nine. For twenty years he has toiled with undivided 
energies to re-establish his country and to vindicate its racial supremacy. 
To him race and country have been everything, the individual nothing. 
It has been frequently said that he has proved himself to be ‘a great 
German, but a bad European’. In a comparatively short time he has 
accomplished Herculean tasks. The morale of the German nation has 
been raised from zero to at least an average level. There has been 
a wholesome purge, and the degenerate night life, with its accompany- 
ing flood of pornographic literature, has ceased to be. The nation, 
itself, has become united, and the States of the German Federation 
are now governed by a central authority. Much that was corrupt in 
political and municipal administration has been eliminated. Com- 
munism has been suppressed, and the whole body of German youth 
disciplined. This, though by no means a complete list, is formidable 
and must be considered in any just criticism. 


In Italy, Benito Mussolini, inspired largely by Georges Sorel, has 
established the Corporate State. The spirit of the Italian people has 
been almost miraculously changed. Servility has been transformed 
into what has been interpreted by some observers as almost arrogance. 
It would be truer, perhaps, to say that a nation that was without 
any kind of cohesion has become united and purposeful. In the Italian 
mind there has risen once more the dream of imperial Rome. Economic 
reorganization, with its new machinery to settle social grievances and 
industrial disputes, has had a considerable measure of success. 
Attempts have been made to adjust the relationships of Church and 
State, in spite of certain fundamental inconsistencies. In short the 
Italian people have ceased to be the despondent curators of great 
museums of antiquities and have become a virile nation whose energies 
are directed towards a definite goal. 


Perhaps the most astonishing performance on the part of a dictator 
has been the work of Mustafa Kemal in Turkey. In October 1923 he 
became the President of the republic he had created from a few 
fragments. Since then he has met foreign diplomats to bargain, and, 
generally speaking, the advantage has rested with him. He has ended 
the ancient Caliphate, when a weaker man might have accepted it 
for himself. The young Republic has grown rapidly in political and 
economic strength. Women have been emancipated from their oriental 
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bondage. Industrialism has been established amongst the backward 
peasantry. Commerce has been strengthened by treaties with European 
countries, and by the imposition of a German system of commercia] 
law. The people have learnt the Roman characters in place of Arabic 
script, and a modern Western State is emerging from the ruins of the 
strangely incongruous Turkey we once knew. 


Even though we leave Russia out of the question, since its ideology 
claims to be different, we are faced with a set of formidable records 
and we ask ourselves whether such results could have been achieved 
by other methods, or again, whether such achievements can be 
permanent if certain factors be missing. 

* * * . * 


WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT? 


The very act of recalling the results reminds us of the processes 
involved and the price paid. ‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?’ But Mussolini has replied, ‘The 
Fascist State is itself conscious, and has itself a will and a personality. 
It is a soul’. That is one of the unfortunate characteristics of dictators 
—they have, to use Professor Seton-Watson’s phrase, ‘a low opinion 
of human nature’. 


We think of the achievements we must recognize, and we begin to 
remember another list which contains words like Abyssinia, anti- 
Semitism, mass executions. There was so much good on one side; 
there is so much that is tragic on the other. Is it the methods that 
are entirely to blame? The passing of freedom of speech and of the 
Press is a threat to individual liberty which makes one hesitate to 
accept the gains. ‘Terror is systematic intolerance in action,’ and 
there would seem to be no final virtue in intolerance. Yet there is a 
deeper-seated peril which threatens all the world, and is not confined 
to totalitarian states. 


The value of the individual depends, surely, on his relationship to 
his Creator and to an eternal purpose. “The Church’s right is not 
man’s right, but the right of a regenerating God in man. . . . The 
sovereignty of the State must accept a limit.’ These words of Forsyth’s 
would not be approved by Mussolini. In his famous article on Fascism 
in the Encyclopedia Italia he has written, ‘For the Fascist everything 
is in the State, and nothing human or spiritual exists or has any 
value outside the State’. The German is being taught that he ‘must 
not speak of the power of the State, but of the power of the Leader’. 
One is faced with the spectacle of individuals claiming supreme power, 
yet tragically compelled to secure that power from the mass of the 
community of which they are, in the last analysis, themselves, a part. 
For them there can be no final reference—only the working of a 
vicious circle. 


It was Augustine who said, ‘if righteousness be removed, what are 
kingdoms but dens of brigands’. The ‘religions’ of Rosenberg, General 
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Ludendorff and his wife Mathilde, Graf Reventlow and, more recently, 
Professor Hauer are founded on an exclusiveness which is parochialism 
incompatible with any true idea of God. Whilst the German Christians 
still claim allegiance to Christianity, the German Faith Movement 
and the Nordic Faith Movement are pagan. ‘Neo-paganism has come 
to free the Nordic Warrior from the moral and religious bondage of 
Christianity. . . . The command, “Thou shalt not kill” came to 
us through the unsoldierly and cowardly Jew.’ Such words are typical 
of the writings of the Nordic Faith Movement. (They are taken 
from Flugschriften der Nordischen—Glaubensbewegung Nr. 3.) 
Whilst we cannot believe that they represent the views of the German 
people, we see the threat of such writing to the peace of the world 
and to the Kingdom of God. Neo-paganism is also to be numbered 
amongst the ‘achievements’. 


Is there no answer but the unsheathed sword? What has Democracy 
to say? Is it to impose simply another system of government? Is 
Democracy enough? The world is being driven into a judgement 
between two types of ruthlessness which have each achieved certain 
things at tremendous cost. What has Christian Democracy to say? 
This is surely a time to realize that the Christian Church is the Church 
of Christ—a time to speak with an authority which neither Mussolini, 
Hitler, Stalin, nor Kemal can know within themselves or even within 
a State. It is an authority dependent not on mass hysteria, nor 
elaborately devised spectacles, nor even the revival of a narrow pagan 
self-interest, but on the dream of God for all mankind. It is a dream 
whose accomplishment depends on man’s reaction to the grace of 
God in Christ. 


* * * * > 


THEY WOULD NOT YIELD THEIR SOULS. 


It is a welcome relief to turn from considering problems created by 
those who deny spiritual values to the individual, and to find, in 
unexpected places, another standard. 


In Barbados there is a leper settlement, where many inmates 
have become blind as a result of the disease. For a time they were 
consoled by being able to read books printed in Braille. The consola- 
tion was short-lived for the leprosy has now attacked their fingers— 
and even the Braille books are closed to those whose finger-tips have 
gone. Has life any value left for such? The materialist must logically 
answer ‘No’, yet even he would find it hard to turn a deaf ear to 
the pathetic request that has come from Barbados. The lepers 
have asked for a talking-book machine! Not only was the National 
Institute for the Blind sympathetic towards the request but it was 
possible to send out such a machine at once, with a number of works 
reproduced on gramophone records. It is a strange world wherein 
men have anticipated such a need, and striven to enlist the aid of 
science to satisfy it—a world in which, at the same time, some pro- 
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claim ‘Blood, fire, personality’ as a slogan and others declare ‘Man 
is what he eats’. 


On Tuesday, May 31, under the chairmanship of the Bishop of 
Norwich the ‘Bible for the Blind’ Exhibition was opened. The Gospel 
of St. John had been recorded by Stuart Hibberd, the B.B.C. announcer 
and the talking-book machine read the story of the healing of the 
blind man. If it be true that ‘only the strong have rights’ the whole 
proceeding was grotesque, but somehow one feels that verdict would 
not satisfy the leper colony in Barbados. Nor will it satisfy suffering 
humanity with all its capacity to live, to love and to fulfil. 


* * * * * 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


The conditions in which Christian teaching has to be given in the 
school of to-day were described by Sir Walter Moberley at the first 
Conference of the Institute of Christian Education at Home and 
Overseas. He pointed out that there was now general agreement 
among scholars as to the result of Biblical scholarship. The result 
of the critical period had been a definite religious gain. To-day the 
increasing secularization of our whole life presents a new problem. 
Modern conditions are not favourable to Christianity and, even in 
England, the conscious practice of the Christian religion is declining. 
The Christian stands ‘a little apart from what is ordinary and con- 
ventional, while the atheist can be the hundred per cent modem 
man’. Perhaps it would be true to say that for many years, with 
increasing speed, the world has been losing its God-consciousness. 
The scientist, the economist and the politician have done more than 
their predecessors to solve many of man’s problems, but each of them 
comes to a frontier at which his researches and reorganization and 
authority must end. In his capacity of scientist or economist or 
politician he stands helpless before ‘the great solemnities of life’. 
What, then, has education to say as it comes to the frontier? Has it 
any message or method of dealing with the great fundamentals of 
man’s being? If not, then it admits most tragic failure. The road 
on which it professed to be a guide, is suddenly become a cul-de-sac. 


The Institute of Christian Education, with the Archbishop of 
York as its President, and Dr. Pickard-Cambridge and Dr. Scott 
Lidgett as its Vice-Presidents, has been established to promote clear 
thinking about the Christian Faith. It has attracted masters and 
mistresses from every variety of school, and it is hoped that interest 
may be quickened and a more convinced type of Christian education 
result from its work. There can be few objects more urgent in this 
world that hungers for God, yet noisily denies Him. 


* * * * * 


CONGRATULATIONS. 


It is difficult to imagine that Dr. Albert Peel, the distinguished 
editor of the Congregational Quarterly has ‘turned fifty’. He has 
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admitted us all into his confidence, on dates and a hundred other 
matters, in the delightful volume of his collected articles.1 The book 
opens with a letter ‘To Young Congregationalists’ which he wrote 
in 1923, and closes with his whimsical but mature reflections ‘On 
Reaching Fifty’ in 1937. Between these two fixed boundaries his 
mind and spirit roam freely and happily. He gives us shrewd but 
intimate and kindly sketches of statesmen and scholars—Asquith, 
Birrell, MacDonald, Peake and Cadman. He tells us about himself, 
the people he has met, the books he has read, and the balanced joys 
of work and holidays. He is happy in historical researches, alert and 
sometimes pungent in his criticism of life and manners, and an excel- 
lent judge of a straight bat or a well-written book. It is a temptation 
to quote some of Dr. Peel’s stories but that would be to deprive 
many a reader of the joy of discovery when, having possessed 
himself of the volume, he reads the first and rejoices because the 
whole treasure-house lies open to him. We are grateful for the book, 
and still more for the ‘human’ who has written it. Long may he 
carry his bat on a batsman’s wicket. 


* * * + * 


To one who owes more than he can ever say to the teaching of 
Professor Rufus Jones, it seems incredible that he is seventy-five. 
The reading of his latest book—and one of his greatest—The Eternal 
Gospel, coincided with the coming of a volume published in honour 
of his seventy-fifth birthday. Whilst we hasten to offer congratula- 
tions that are prompted by deep personal gratitude, we beg leave to 
postpone the fuller notice of these two important books till our next 


issue. 
LEstre F. Cuurca. 


1 Thirty-five to Fifty (Independent Press, 5s.). 
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The Truth of the Bible. By Stanley A. Cook, Litt.), 
(S.P.C.K. 9s.) 


This is a book which will interest preachers profoundly. Dr. Cook, 
best of all Old Testament scholars, has never regarded the study 
of Israel as an end in itself. Whether he deals with the Old Testament 
or with archaeology, his concern is in the first place with the facts, 
but ultimately with that ‘truth’ of the Bible which stands for every 
age, by which alone men and nations can live. And so, whilst this 
book is a scholarly book, it is even more clearly a religious book. 
In his recent The Old Testament: a Reinterpretation, Dr. Cook has 
given his views on Old Testament studies generally. Here he has 
felt himself at liberty to give rather less space to the details of Biblical 
Criticism and to deal more particularly with the problems of philosophy 
and theology which they raise. The fundamental thesis of the book 
is that there have been three great epoch-making periods in the 
world’s history. The first was the sixth century B.c. Both within 
and without Jewry it was an age of tremendous changes. It marks 
the end of the Dark Age of Greece with the beginnings of speculation 
and philosophic thinking in Ionia; it marks the rise of the great 
Persian Empire, widespread religious movements, Taoism and Con- 
fucianism in China, Buddhism in India, mystic cults in Greece. 
Within Jewry it marks the rediscovery of God, through the exilic 
prophets generally, but particularly in the Second Isaiah. It meant 
the inauguration of post-exilic Judaism, and gave us the Old Testa- 
ment. The second period was the first century a.p. It marked the 
end of the Jewish State, and gave us the New Testament. To-day is 
equally a time of crisis. The enormous increase in man’s knowledge 
during the last few decades, not only in science generally but in 
psychology and anthropology, has sapped away the old certainties. 
What new system and culture are we building to-day, with our 
Dialectical Materialism and our endless imaginary hypotheses? Are 
we willing to learn from the Bible what is the path we must choose 
now if we would have Life? Dr. Cook holds that modern Biblical 
Criticism has given us a Bible which can help men in these tumultuous 
times as though it is almost a matter of Providence that Biblical 
Studies have reached the stage which they have reached, in order 
that men may find to hand, in the time of their need, the one weapon 
by which they can conquer. The book is a collection of twelve essays, 
written originally for various occasions. They have since been revised 
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and expanded. The first chapter deals with the general problem of 
the two spheres ‘or hemispheres’ into which we are pleased in these 
days to divide life, the religious and the non-religious. There then 
follow three chapters concerned with the two critical epochs of past 
days. We have next a chapter on the development of Religion in 
and behind the Bible, followed by a chapter dealing with the more 
philosophic aspects of these changes. Chapter VII deals with the ideas 
of Holiness and Righteousness ; the next chapter returns to the sixth 
century B.C., whilst the last of the first nine chapters is an independent 
essay on Ethical Monotheism. The last three chapters of the book 
deal with the fundamental problems of the first nine chapters, and 
here we find a definite and earnest attempt to provide a message and 
guidance for these present difficult days. The reader will find a certain 
disorderliness and confusion in the book. This is due, for the most 
, to the fact that the various chapters were at first largely inde- 
pendent. It has involved a certain amount of repetition from chapter 
to chapter. In some details Dr. Cook goes much farther than Old 
Testament scholars generally, but he gives due warning of this. We 
recommend the book for two reasons; first, because this relating of 
Old Testament studies to the urgencies of the present age is a timely 
and a praiseworthy aim; secondly, because no one will read this 
book without that stimulation of thought and heart which issues in 
renewed endeavour. N. H. Snatra. 


St. Paul. By Arthur Darby Nock. (Thornton Butterworth. 


2s. 6d.) 


The Editors of the Home University Library did well to secure Dr. 
A. D. Nock as the writer of this recent addition to their popular 
series. One of the most brilliant of the younger dons at Cambridge, 
he established his reputation by a most learned contribution to Essays 
on the Trinity and the Incarnation, edited by Dr. Rawlinson (1928) 
and still more by his book Conversion (1933). Here he showed him- 
self to be one of the most erudite authorities in the field of Hellenistic 
religion. That dominant interest is evident throughout this little 
book, but, as becomes the successor of G. F. Moore in the chair of 
the History of Religion in Harvard University, he shows a keen 
interest in the Jewish background of Paul’s thought. This comes 
out strikingly in the discussion of Paul’s sacramentalism. ‘The differ- 
ences between Pauline and Hellenistic sacramentalism are essential 
and not superficial, and the concept, sometimes invoked, of a general 
Hellenistic sacramentalism as a substantial entity in the thought of 
the time is not warranted by the existing evidence. The Hellenistic 
influences which reached Paul reached him mainly through hellenized 
Jewish milieus.’ No student of Paul can afford to ignore this book, 
but the very fact that in substance it consists of lectures delivered 
on the Swander foundation at the Theological Seminary at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, accounts for its readable quality. In this way we are 
reminded of T. R. Glover’s Paul of Tarsus. After an Introduction 
we have chapters devoted to Tarsus and Jerusalem, Damascus, Paul’s 
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earlier, and his later Christian period, then come three chapters o, 
the Travel Letters, one on the Letters of the Captivity, and a closing 
one dealing with the Style and Thought of Paul. Dr. Nock accept, 
all the Pauline letters as authentic except Ephesians and the Pastoral, 
He acknowledges that many scholars differ from this judgement 
but expresses his own opinion thus: ‘Ephesians, though not by Paul, 
is Pauline; the Pastorals as a whole are not.’ It is interesting 
observe how this accomplished scholar discusses some of the wel. 
known problems that arise from a comparison of Acts and the Epistles, 
He clings to the North Galatian theory; he follows Lake in thinking 
that Acts xi and xv are different accounts, drawn from two sourog 
of the same visit to Jerusalem; he accepts the probable theory that 
the ‘decrees’ followed soon after the agreement reached at the Jem. 
salem Council; he thinks that Titus was circumcized, of his om 
free will and as a gracious concession, when Paul had stoutly resisted 
the demand that the rite should be performed. Here we feel sure 
that the right line of interpretation of the passage in Galatians jy 
that there was no such yielding, but that Paul is quoting the precedent 
of Titus against those who made unfair use of his different action 
in the case of Timothy. The speeches in Acts present a difficulty 
to many readers, and we are often told that historians of that age 
composed the speeches that they placed in the mouths of their heroes, 
Dr. Nock says of the speech before the Areopagus : ‘The speech reported 
is a brilliant piece of imaginative writing. There is no reason to 
suppose that this is a report of what Paul said.’ But he adds: ‘At 
the same time, some of the speeches in Acts appear to rest on earlier 
documents and it is very likely that Paul did speak somewhat as he 
is represented.’ Of course those who believe that Acts was written 
by a close friend and travel companion of Paul’s will have no difi- 
culty in thinking that Luke had good opportunity for learning from 
Paul himself how he had spoken on many occasions, and possibly 
heard some of his sermons repeated with slight variations to suit 
the place and the people. The most valuable portions of the book 
are those in which Professor Nock gives a summary of the argument 


epistles. He does this with great skill, illuminating the summary 
with comments which will light up the thought of Paul for many 
a bewildered reader. There is a comprehensive bibliography at the 
end, in which we cannot but wish that instead of some of the foreign 
books which will not aid every reader three English books by great® 
Pauline scholars had been included. No student can afford to neglect 
Peake’s Pauline essays in The Servant of Yahweh, H. A. A. Kennedy's 
The Theology of the Epistles, and Anderson Scott’s Christianity According 
to St. Paul. 
W. F. Howapgp. 
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The Church and its Function in Society. By W. A. Visser 
*'T Hooft and J. H. Oldham. Church, Community, and 
State Series. Vol. I. (George Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 


The Christian Understanding of Man. By T. E. Jessop, 
Emil Briinner and Others. Church, Community, and 
State Series. Vol. II. (George Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


These volumes were written in connexion with the Oxford Conference 
on Church, Community, and State. The first, prepared with the 
Conference in view, deals with the different tendencies in Christian 
thought on the nature of the Church and its functions in society. 
Its aim is not to set forth conclusions but to stimulate discussion— 
to clarify issues and to direct attention to questions that demand the 
serious consideration of Christian thinkers. This is particularly 
opportune in an age of far-reaching change, an age that seems destined 
to prove ‘one of the major turning-points of history’. That world- 
wide representatives of the Christian Church should decide to meet 
in conference suggests a quickened sense of responsibility. And the 
event has already emphasized Dr. Oldham’s forward view: that God 
may be calling the Church to meet the unknown and uncertain future 
in fresh and bold adventures of faith. Dr. W. A. Visser "I Hooft 
contributes Part II on ‘The Church and the Churches’, which necessi- 
tates a clear understanding of the basic question : ‘What is the nature 
and mission of the Church with whose attitude to social and political 
problems the Conference is concerned?’ He therefore deals with the 
various ‘Doctrinal Conceptions’ of the Church. The question raised 
in each case is: how does each Church, or group of Churches, under- 
stand itself, and its relation to the Church Universal? A discussion 
on ‘The Churches in History’ describes the various forms of inter- 
action between the Churches and their historical environment. This 
section also deals with ‘The Church as an (cumenical Society’. 
In Part III, Dr. J. H. Oldham raises issues of vital importance in a 
comprehensive survey of ‘The Function of the Church in Society’. 
The present predicament demands uncompromising candour: if the 
Church is to become an effective force in the world to-day it must 
resolve to be rid of all shams and make-believe and face the truth 
unflinchingly, however unpalatable it may be. But it is necessary 
to remember that the divine method of dealing with men is that of 
persuasion: the only ultimate authority is that which makes its 
| appeal to insight. What claims obedience is that which is recognized 
to possess intrinsic truth and worth. With insight and inspiration 
he illustrates the ‘Functions of the Church’, the ‘Nature of the 
Corporate Life’, the ‘Witness and Action of the Church’ both in 
the ‘Corporate Life’ and as an ‘Organized Society’, and ‘the Springs 
of Action’. ‘Christ is Lord’ should be the inspiration of all Church 
activities: for if we dare to make the confession Kurios Christos it 
must be with a deep awareness of the tasks to which it calls us. He 
laments too wide a gulf between doctrine and life and reminds us that 
while doctrine is often puzzling, life is convincing; that the venture 
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of faith is Christian action staking everything on the reality of Go 
as He has been revealed in Jesus Christ. This searching and stimulating 
volume is a valuable introduction to the Church, Community, ang 
State Series. 

The Christian Understanding of Man, (Vol. II), deals with one of 
the fundamental issues which underlie the study of all the subjects 
considered at the Oxford Conference. The contributors would lend 
distinction to any volume. Professor T. E. Jessop (Hull), discusses 
“The Scientific Account of Man’, Professor R. L. Calhoun (Yale), 
‘The Dilemma of Humanitarian Modernism’, and Professor N. N. 
Alexeiev (formerly of Moscow), ‘The Marxist Anthropology and the 


Christian Conception of Man’. These illuminating contributions. 


prepare the reader for the more specific study of ‘The Christian Under. 
standing of Man’, not less ably treated by Professor Emil Briinner 
(Zurich), the Rev. Austin Farrer (Oxford), Walter M. Horton (Ohio), 
and Pastor Pierre Maury (Paris-Passey). This collective effort to 
continue the work of the Conference will render incalculable service 
in an age which threatens to undermine the Christian foundations 
of western civilization. We commend the attempt to understand 
this vital conflict and to see more clearly the responsibilities of the 
Church. These timely volumes should prove a tonic to Christian 
thinkers and should be warmly welcomed by all whose concern is to 
extend the Kingdom of God. B. Aquita BaRBeEr. 


Modern Man and Religion. By T. G. Masaryk. (George 


Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


In this volume Dr. Masaryk, the first President of Czechoslovakia, 
gives us both his moral and religious philosophy. For him, the latter 
is basic. It is well to see what the late President of this small country 
has to say about the various attacks on religion, both covert and 
open. The book opens with a discussion on modern suicidism, which 
the author regards as one of the tragic facts of modern civilization, 
which has so overwhelmed people with fears that those who have 
attempted to discover a refuge in the soul of man, rather than in 
the Saviour of men, find they are disillusioned. The disease of subjec- 
tionism, the cause of modern suicidism, can only be cured by religion 
which turns man from himself to his Creator and Redeemer. Dr. 
Masaryk repudiates the idea that modern science and philosophy are 
not in favour of religion. He says: ‘Religious life is growing stronger, 
Churches are taking part in social questions, and their representatives 
are stepping down from their altars into the political arena ; they are 
thinking about uniting the Western and the Eastern Churches into 
one Church, which with her best leaders should work against other 
Churches (polemics, comparative symbolism)—and does all that mean 
that the modern man thinks in accordance with the natural sciences!’ 
Masaryk quotes Haeckel as seeking a reconciliation of science and 
religion in ‘true religion itself’. While agreeing that there is a definite 
rapprochement between science in general and religion one would 
hesitate to say that there is unanimity amongst scientists on this 
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point, for the whole question of determinism which Planck affirms and 
Eddington denies as a universal principle is far from being solved. 
The author smiles more kindly on Hume’s position than on Kant’s, 
although both of these thinkers, and H. Spencer in particular, come 
in for some pungent criticism. Dr. Masaryk evidences a healthy regard 
for British philosophers. Positionism and superstition are reviewed, 
and the cult of the superman. Our author makes clear that religion, 
to be such, must not only be active but creative, and creative because 
receptive of Divine grace. The creative capacities of religion do not 
originate in human nature, but use it as the instrument (willing 
instrument) expressive of the all creative energy of Love. While in 
certain places the treatment is not sufficiently detailed, and perhaps 
Hume is unduly flattered, although his empiricism is regarded as 
inadequate, Dr. Masaryk, that great man in a little country, has given 
us here a volume to return to when we have ceased to run after the 
tennis ball, and which we can reflect upon with great advantage 
between the dusk and the dark. The volume is well compiled and has 
a full index. Ernest G. BRAHAM. 


The Psalms: A New Translation Chronologically Arranged 
by Dr. Moses Buttonwieser. (University of Chicago and 
the Cambridge University Press. 22s. 6d.) 


This is a distinguished and authoritative work, the result of a life- 
time study, by a competent Hebraist thoroughly conversant with 
the wide range of literature which has gathered round the Book of 
Psalms. Dr. Buttonwieser is a robust and independent thinker. What 
is more, his soul is tuned to the music and the message of the Psalms. 
He turns away from the new traditionalism of the German critical 
school and strikes his own line. The preface makes a claim that the 
book in plan and scope is more than a commentary. It deals with 
the religious history of Irsael as mirrored in the Psalms. This involves 
a break away from the view which has largely held attention since 
1878—Bleek-Wellhausen (Hinleitung in das Alte Testament)—that it 
was questionable whether any Psalms were pre-Exilic, and the sub- 
sequent hardening and extension of that position. In opposition 
to this opinion Dr. Buttonwieser advocates and attempts to estab- 
lish the belief that from the time of Joshua down to about the middle 
of the third century B.c. the Psalms are the best evidence of the 
continuous development of the religious life of Israel. That this 
may be demonstrated the present chaotic arrangement should be 
replaced by an order based on chronological considerations. Dr. 
Buttonwieser is influenced by no ‘fundamentalist’ notions in assign- 
ing several Psalms to pre-Exilic times. His scholarship is radical 
enough and his surgery of the text is at times drastic. In re-articu- 
lating the disjecta membra he is daring, but he certainly breathes 
life into the reconstruction. The general plan of the work is to classify 
the Psalms as pre-Exilic, Exilic, and post-Exilic. It is difficult to 
say with precision how many of the Psalms as they appear in the 
usual version are considered pre-Exilic owing to the circumstance 
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that some are found to be compacted of more than one composition 
of different dates, but roughly about twenty are reckoned befor 
the Exile. 

Psalm Ixviii is the crux inierpretum and may be instanced as ap 
example of Dr. Buttonwieser’s method of treatment. There is a care. 
ful analysis of the syntactical structure of the Psalm with a list of 
words not found elsewhere in biblical literature. The Psalm is dig. 
covered to be composite. A separation is made leaving lxviii A and 
Ixviii B. Psalm lxviii B is vivid and animated, characterized by the 
raciness of the authentic folk song. It combines depth of emotion with 
simplicity of form. Further examination leads to the conclusion that 
it is an ancient product. Finally it is suggested that it is actually 
one of the songs of the Wars of Yahweh. Comparison with the Song 
of Deborah makes it possible that both poems may be by the same 
hand. The way is then made clear for a discussion of the rest of the 
Psalms which are classed as pre-Exilic. Coming to the Exile Dr. 
Buttonwieser courageously develops a proposition that will be new 
to many students of the period. He strongly denies the assertion 
that the fervent spiritual life maintained during the Exile was limited 
to the faithful company of those transported to Babylonia. The 
people remaining in Palestine were not altogether the spiritually 
defective and backboneless weaklings some have made them out to 
be. Ruined and miserable though they were, their faith bruised and 
their hopes utterly confounded by events, there were noble souls 
who defied the implication of the tragic facts. Much of the litera- 
ture of the Exile was the work of anguished saints in the devastated 
homeland. Out of their sorrow were born most of the Exilic Psalms. 
Dr. Buttonwieser shows the same independence in dealing with the 
post-Exilic Psalms often classed as Maccabaean. Great as was the 
Maccabaean struggle he is of opinion that there was a greater crisis 
which produced many of the Psalms which have been supposed to 
refer to the Syrian persecution. The blow struck by Artaxerxes III 
Ochus was a catastrophe of the first magnitude. The year 344 B.c. 
was the occasion of Psalms which are priceless as a record of spiritual 
faith. The general treatment of the post-Exilic Psalms is striking. 
Dr. Buttonwieser thinks that they afford the richest material for an 
understanding of the history of Israel from 538 B.c. to the third 
century B.C. Being lyrical and not narrative poems the events are 
reflected inferentially and not directly described, but they reveal 
amazing faith lacking which the course of circumstances would have 
been radically different. 

Dr. Buttonwieser’s translations are always interesting, often beauti- 
ful, and sometimes brilliant. There is much that will intrigue the 
Hebrew scholar—the discussion on the Hebrew tenses, especially the 
precative perfect, being instances. The grammatical discussions can 
be followed without much difficulty even by those whose Hebrew 
has become rusty, and, to a smaller extent, by those who know no 
Hebrew, as the Hebrew characters in the main are transliterated. 
The emendations and reconstructions naturally bend to the domin- 
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ating conceptions held by the author, but are certainly not more 
arbitrary than is the case with other translations. All who would 
be conscientious expositors of the Psalms should be aware of the 
arguments presented by Dr. Buttonwieser. They will be greatly 
assisted by his rendering of the compositions. It is a major work, 
and should find a place among the valued contributions to the under- 
standing of the Psalms. The print is a delight to read. The footnotes 
are succinct and unobtrusive. The indexes are full and readily helpful. 
For a book of over 900 pages the volume is light and surprisingly 
comfortable to handle. Publishers and printers deserve thanks. 
ERNEST BARRETT. 


Prayer and Social Revolution by J. S. Hoyland. (S.C.M. 
Press 3s. 6d.) 
If I were a millionaire I would present a copy of this book to 
every minister and clergyman in the land. I would have it translated 
into every known tongue. I would supply every Overseas Missionary 
with unlimited copies, with the suggestion that he broadcast it amongst 
his constituents as an authoritative statement of the genius of the 
Christian Faith. For if the Church accepted this estimate of the mean- 
ing of its faith, and taught and lived accordingly—the world would 
be won for Christ and His Kingdom in very few generations. Now 
from one who is not given to exaggerated praise that is sufficiently 
high commendation to send young preachers to this book. It is the 
book we have been waiting for since the beginning of the century. 
Others may have written on similar lines, but the uniqueness of 
Mr. Hoyland seems to be that he brings sociological problems into the 
sphere of the every-day life of the Christian, and shows how they 
should influence his prayer life and also how his prayer life should 
react upon them. So many people to-day who believe in the life of 
prayer have never yet seen the need for Social Revolution: many 
others who have no doubt about the need for Social Revolution have 
not yet seen the need for prayer. Now comes Mr. Hoyland with the 
thesis that Social Revolution waits on the life of prayer, and that in 
the adequate understanding of the Lord’s Prayer we have all the 
spiritual dynamite we need to usher in this Day of the Lord. For 
as the author sees very clearly: a deep understanding of the implica- 
tions of this prayer and corresponding action commit the one who 
prays to a dedication of the life to the task of working for all the social 
changes involved, ere the petitions taught by our Lord can be answered. 
Some of us have long held this view : and now comes Mr. Hoyland with 
all the passion of an ancient prophet, all the spiritual intensity 
of a medieval mystic, all the practical sagacity for which the 
Society of Friends are noted, and with unerring insight he diagnoses 
the disease from which the world is suffering, and constrained by the 
love of Christ—a love passionate in its ‘utensity—he prescribes the 
remedy. And the remedy is an old-fashioned one: it is simply to 
fathom the mind of Christ and to allow God, working through our 
socially dedicated personalities, to make all things new. Mr. Hoyland 
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has no doubt whatever that the major evils from which manking 
suffers to-day are due to class-exploitation on a gigantic scale. He 
is equally assured that a more Christlike order of Society can be 
achieved. He has no use for the methods of the Communist (though 
he sees in Marx a prophetical voice calling the world to a new way 
of living). He stakes his all on the methods of Jesus, and with physica] 
force he will have nothing to do. His way is the way of persuasion 
—persuasion backed by prayer. As an interpretation of the Lord’s 
Prayer alone this book is invaluable. Such expositions have been many: 
from the days of Marcus Dodds to the time of Studdert-Kennedy; 
but I have read none so stimulating as this. Here are a few of Mr, 
Hoyland’s ideas. Jesus does not fall into the modern error of supposing 
that the deep-rooted psychological lesions which are responsible for 
the methods of an acquisitive society can be set right by methods of 
compulsion applied externally, by the passing and enforcing of a few 
laws, however revolutionary in their bearing upon the organization 
of society and of industry. He knew that psychological maladjustments 
can only be cured by psychological methods ; and that force only drives 
the pathological condition deeper into the patient’s fundamental ego. 
You may of course kill the patient ; but that is not to cure him. What 
is needed is expert psychological advice, aimed at the wise re-ordering 
of the patient’s disordered spirit. Jesus realized that a world made 
wretched and criminal by the lust for profits, for wealth, for power, 
and armed with the means of violent acquisition of these things, 
needed setting right by expert psychological treatment. This treat- 
ment He gave. The whole question was (and is) whether the patient 
would accept His advice. That advice was this: Follow Me. Those 
suffering from these psychological lesions—and all mankind suffers 
in some degree—were to see the beauty of the God of absolute good- 
will reflected in the face and actions of Jesus. This would mean that 
their wills became bent into line with the Divine Will of Love, their 
spirits came under the dominion of that Spirit. Then the twisted 
psychology within them would be set straight, by the silent and un- 
defeatable working within their souls of the Divine good-will to 
which they had submitted themselves. They would be saved in short 
by friendship; and in case after case, notably for instance in that of 
Zaccheus, Jesus did so save men, by friendship. Mr. Hoyland is a 
profound believer in ‘group-worship’. He also advocates group silent- 
prayer. He has a word of warning for those who would expect dramatic 
‘results’. Though he believes these results would happen, it is pre- 
sumption to claim them from God. We must, however, be prepared 
to send out these waves of good-will into a distracted and conflicting 
world-order, with the belief that, though they are invincible, they 
may not bear fruit for centuries. We must recognize that these waves 
of prayer do not fade, like wireless waves. They are prayed straight 
into the heart of God into the living centre of the Divine Will, which 
is beyond time. Therefore, although they may not appear to be 
immediately effective, they are not lost. Somewhere, perhaps far 
beyond our present life-time, they will be answered. But we must 
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pray, and pray, and pray. The Lord’s prayer contains all the truth 
we need to weave into our prayer. Thus we shall come to see, as we pray, 
the blasphemy against God constituted in the present economic 
ordering of human relationships. In our struggle against social and 
industrial wrongs, we shall gain a sense of co-operation with eternal 
forces, undefeatable although perhaps slow-working. 

Percy 8. CaRDEN. 


Critical Realism: Studies in the Philosophy of Mind and 
Nature. By G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D. 
(Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 15s.) 


Readers of Professor Dawes Hicks’ Hibbert Lectures, The Philosophical 
Bases of Theism, will remember how insistently its author contended 
that the intellectual world must contain both the objective, the known 
realm of external fact, and the subjective, that which knows. They 
will recall, also, how in his discussion on the nature of religious 
experience, the distinction between the objective and subjective 
elements was held to be equally valid. Experience, as the word is 
used by religious people, was not something self-begotten but having 
some relation to a Reality outside. Critical Realism, unlike the Hibbert 
Lectures, is not concerned with theology, confining itself to the 
interests of philosophy though by no means confined to philosophers. 
The book is in harmony, however, with the work on Theism in being 
an attempt to ‘justify the view that the world of physical nature 
consists not merely of quantitative elements but likewise of the 
qualitative features which we more or less accurately apprehend as 
mature sense-perception’. Beauty, he would say, is not ‘in the eye 
of the beholder’, the yellow is in the daffodil and the red in the rose. 
Force, energy, and temperature, are not merely subjective experiences 
but inherent in the objective world. And so are moral values. In dealing 
with the highly debatable subject of the exact nature of images, 
Professor Hicks says, ‘in perception the knowing mind is directly 
apprehending given external fact, so that there is always a nucleus, 
however scanty and concealed it may be, of something actually 
present to the senses upon which the act of discriminating is directed’. 
Professor Dawes Hicks takes his stand upon a complete refutation of 
Subjectivism—the subject of one of the chapters in his work—holding 
that an empirical philosophy and a transcendental one do not neces- 
sarily contradict one another. But whilst he shows no quarter to 
those who would dismiss all sense of objective reality as illusory, or 
as the result of projection, he shows penetrating and critical realism, 
in allowing a large place for the penumbra that imagination or the 
perceiving mind throws around objective things. The writer quotes 
Wordsworth’s well-known lines about the daffodils, by way of example : 


The waves beside them danced; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee; 

A poet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company. 
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‘In all such cases the act of perception is markedly toned with gub. 
jective feeling, and the object perceived appears to be different from 
what it would appear to be were it apprehended in and through acts 
of perception not thus toned.’ The range of subjects dealt with may 
be gathered from the titles of the chapters—The basis of critical 
realism: The Sensum theory: Sensible appearances and materia] 
things: On the nature of images: Conceptual thought and real exigt. 
ence: F. H. Bradley’s treatment of Nature: The Dynamic aspect of 
Nature: Professor Eddington’s philosophy of Nature: Is the mind 4 
compound substance? The refutation of Subjectivism: The philoso. 
phical researches of Meinong : The ‘Modes’ of Spinoza and the Monads 
of Leibniz. These papers gathered from contributions to various 
journals cover a period of twenty years and such well-known philo- 
sophers as C. E. Broad, Bertrand Russell, F. H. Bradley, Sir 
Arthur Eddington and numerous others come in for criticism and 
appraisement. A distinguishing feature of this collection of writings 
is their uniform freshness of style and the number of illustrations 
from poets and literature used to illuminate the discussion. Whilst 
this is a book in which most readers will find themselves often out 
of their depths, the style is so lucid, and difficult points so well illus- 
trated, that anyone who is concerned with present day tendencies 
in philosophy will welcome it, whilst to those whose special study is 
philosophy, the volume is one they can ill afford not to have on their 
shelves. Teachers.and preachers who are met with the objection that 
religious experience is illusory, and the so-called Vision of God no 
more than the projection of the imagination, will find in Critical 
Realism the kind of refutation they need. We commend the book 
as a notable contribution to ‘studies in the philosophy of mind and 
nature’. J. H. BopGENER. 


Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami denuo recognitum 
et auctum per P. S. Allen, ediderunt H. M. Allen et H.W. 
Garrod. Tom. IX. 1530-1532. Oxonii in typographeo 
Clarendoniano. (Humphrey Milford. 28s. net.) 


This magnificent edition of the letters of Erasmus has now reached 
the ninth volume. To the regret of a world-wide company of 
Renaissance students, the original editor, Percy Stafford Allen 
(Erasmus Allen as he was affectionately called), died in 1933. The 
task of completing the work has passed into the hands of his wife 
and former collaborator, and of his friend H. W. Garrod. It is a 
commonplace to say that this edition is one of the glories of modern 
scholarship. It is indispensable for the study of the sixteenth century. 
Even Dr. P. S. Allen’s thirty years of patient and minute research 
would not have sufficed apart from the friendly co-operation of 
distinguished scholars all over Europe. It is fitting also to praise the 
accurate printing and beautiful production of the book by the great 
University Press. The present volume, in large part the work of P. S. 
Allen, covers the period 1530-1532. Erasmus was now frail and 
nearing the end of his life. The battle between Protestants and 
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Catholics was joined all along the line. Erasmus was attacked by 
both sides, and on the same ground, viz. that he agreed substantially 
with the Protestants. The Protestants therefore accused him of 
cowardice and hypocrisy, the Catholics of heterodoxy. Erasmus 
planted, Luther watered, and the Devil gave the increase, was a 

ular formula. Passions ran so high that even Erasmus’s attempt 
to defend the Church excited the antipathy of her sons who cried 
‘non isto defensore’. He became a sort of bogey. Monkish riots were 
awed into submission by the imprecation ‘may the wicked Erasmus 
catch you, if you are not quiet’! The time, for Erasmus, was out of 
joint. Trouble was brewing against him in Rome, Spain, Louvain 
and England. Charles V made it a capital offence to use the Colloquies 
in the schools. This volume contains 277 letters written during this 
stormy period, of which more than 160 are not found in the collected 
edition of Erasmus’s Works published at Leyden, 1703; and more 
than forty of them are printed for the first time. Like Voltaire in 
the eighteenth century, Erasmus was the recognized head of European 
culture. He wrote and received innumerable epistles, literary, political 
and religious. His correspondents were of many nationalities, and as 
diverse as numerous. With his alert and hospitable intellect, he was 
keenly aware of anything of scholarly interest going forward on the 
Continent. Melanchthon, Campegio, Mountjoy, Boniface Amerbach, 
Faber, Sadoleto, Alciatus, Grynaeus, Eobanus, Fugger, Ammonius, 
Vives, Cornelius Agrippa, Spalatinus, Busleiden—a few selected 
names from the list of correspondents in this volume—will give the 
reader an idea of the scope of the book. P. S. Allen’s amazing know- 
ledge of the personalia of the sixteenth century is once more condensed 
in a series of invaluable notes. Apart from these elucidatory comments, 
the significance of many letters would remain obscure. Among so 
many good things it is permissible to call particular attention to the 
long notes on Cornelius Agrippa (p. 350), Scaliger (p. 368), and 
Gilbertus Cognatus (p. 42). Cognatus was one of Erasmus’s favourite 
servant-pupils. He left Erasmus in 1535 to perform the duties of a 
canonry to which he had been appointed. On Erasmus’s death, 
July 1536, he wrote, ‘Would that I had lost all my benefices rather 
than my master’. He showed his devotion to Erasmus and his pride 
in the service to which he had been admitted, by having a woodcut 
drawn showing himself writing at Erasmus’s dictation ; while between 
them on the table stands the vase of flowers which Erasmus loved 
to have before him. This delightful woodcut is reproduced on page 
45. The note on Cognatus has special interest for English readers. 
After Thomas More’s death in 1535 there appeared in Paris a famous 
document, ‘Epistola de morte D. Thomae Mori’. This long first- 
hand account of More’s trial and death, purporting to be by Gulielmus 
Courinus Nucerinus, was by Stapleton (7'’res Thomae) and by Oporinus 
unhesitatingly attributed to Erasmus. In the midst of the elegant 
latinity of this letter six English letters Killim (Kill ’im) grin 
strangely. One has a realistic glimpse of the trial and of the jury 
giving their verdict. ‘Qui quum per horae quartam partem secessissent, 
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reversi sunt . . . ac pronunciarunt Killim, hoc est dignus est morte,’ 
Professor Preserved Smith (Hrasmus, p. 417) holds that this account 
was written under Erasmus’s dictation and inspiration by his famulys 
Gilbert Cousin, the author’s assumed name Gulielmus Couriny 
Nucerinus being a transparent pseudonym for Gilbertus Cousinys 
Nozerenus. The Leyden edition of Erasmus prints the letter by 
with reserves, ‘Erasmum eundem auctorem habere persuasum est 
nonnullis’. The Allens and Mr. Garrod decide against the Erasmian, 
or sub-Erasmian authorship—‘This letter is not a composition of 
Cognatus though Cognatus sometimes uses the name Couriny 
Nucurinus’. The ground of this judgement i is that the More document 
says that its author was with Campegio in England in 1528, (quum 
in comitatu Cardinalis Campegii versarer in Anglia). This certainly 
excludes Erasmus; but does it necessarily exclude Cognatus? Om 
could wish that the authorship of this precious news-letter could be 
definitely settled. The two Holbein portraits of Erasmus in his old 
age, included in this volume, are marvellously life-like. In welcoming 
this latest instalment of Erasmus’s letters, we express the hope that 
a copy of the book will find a place in every Methodist College library. 
F. Brompton Harvey. 


The Historical Background of the Bible. By J. N. Scholfield, 
(Nelson. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Students of the Bible who desire to have a clear account of the develop- 
ment of the Israelitish nation, together with the latest results of research 
by archaeologists, will welcome this book. It would be difficult to 
find another book that deals so satisfactorily with the whole back- 
ground of the Bible in so limited a space. The writer is conscious of 
the difficulty of his task, but he has shown great skill in the marshalling 
of his facts. He is not dogmatic in the positions he takes up with regard 
to many of the questions relating to the historical development of the 
nation, and to the records of that development. But whenever 
he puts forward a view he backs it up with evidence which is 


mostly convincing. In writing on Biblical sources Mr. Scholfield 
Says : 


‘The traditions have been selected and adapted by men who were essentially 
religious propagandists. It has been said that the historical books of the Old 
Testament are one of the most successful pieces of propaganda the world has ever 
seen; for centuries men believed that these books presented what we to-day would 
call a history of the peoples of Israel and Judah; but within recent years Bible 
students have begun to realize that what is contained i in them is a selection from the 
traditions of the past, retold by teachers in later generations, in very much the same 
way that teachers of all ages have used illustrations to enforce a religious or political 
belief. The books contain materials from which history can be written, but they 
themselves are not histories, and often it is extremely difficult to get behind our 
present accounts to the original historical traditions.’ 


If such a method of writing ‘history’ were judged by moder 
standards, we should regard it as dishonest. A Jewish saying is quoted 
to show how different was their attitude. ‘Whoever says a thing in 
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the name of the one who would have said it, brings salvation to the 
world.’ Students will be specially grateful for the up-to-date informa- 
tion given in the book of the extensive research done in Bible lands, 
the importance of which is clearly pointed out. At the same time, the 
writer does not attempt to make these discoveries prove too much 
which is the failing of those who feel that their faith in the Bible as 
the Word of God is greatly strengthened by anything that supports 
the truth of historical statements made by Biblical writers. 
ARTHUR R. SLATER. 


Cambridge Sermons. By Canon E. C. Hoskyns, M.C., D.D. 
(S.P.C.K. 6s.) 


Dr. Hoskyns, whose critical and historical study of the New Testament 
in the University of Cambridge was recognized as of the highest order, 
published little during his lifetime. A memoir by Dr. Charles Smith, 
who edits this volume, is the preface to a typical selection of sermons 
on Eschatology, Sin, The Vocabulary of the New Testament—The 

e of the Church, The Homilies and of the Importance of the 
Parker Manuscripts in Corpus Christi College (of which Dr. Hoskyns 
was librarian). The book concludes with a letter to Karl Barth. The 
sermons were preached in the college chapel to students and are each 
marked by clear thinking and fearless opinion, born in the trained 
mind of a man utterly devoted to his Lord. For the vivid and com- 
pelling presentation of these studies in theology every student will be 
grateful and the circle of indebtedness to the author grows by the 
good work of the editor. The series of sermons on Eschatology is 
timely and balanced, for that subject has implications for Christian 
belief and morals which are at the present almost entirely misunder- 
stood and unrecognized. Dr. Hoskyns presents a clear case for the 
fact that Pentecost was the true second coming of Christ. The whole 
collection of sermons on the five great themes is worthy of, and will 
repay, the most careful study. 


Paul of Tarsus. By T. R. Glover. The Torch Library. 
(S.C.M.P. 3s. 6d.) 


The Torch Library is a re-issue in a new and attractive pocket edition 
of some of the outstanding Student Movement publications. This 
cheaper edition will secure a wider circulation for books of note, which 
have already proved their value. To this helpful and serviceable 
library is now added Dr. T. R. Glover’s study of St. Paul. Anything 
from the pen of the author of The Jesus of History, is sure of a welcome. 
First published in 1925, his Paul of Tarsus remains a valuable contri- 
bution to the study of the great Apostle. Its availability in a cheap 
and portable form increases our debt to the Student Christian Move- 
ment. In this book Dr. Glover has given us the real Paul—a survey 
of his life as a whole and an interpretation of his mind. Like all his 
books, it is well documented, full of allusions from history and 
philosophy, and vivid in its style. It comes from a mind well stored 
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with early Christian literature and history. Ample footnotes and 
references occur on almost every page. It is a book that will repa 
the most careful study, and is to be heartily recommended to jj 
teachers and preachers. AJ.DL, 


Union of Christendom. Edited by Kenneth Mackenzie, 
(S.P.C.K. 8s. 6d.) 


This formidable volume of seven hundred pages is almost encyclopaedic 
in its range and information. It is the work of not fewer than thirty 

experts, under the able editorship of the Bishop of Brechin. It was 
felt after the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences, which showed many 
a new vision of the possibility of a united Christian Front, that the 
urgent need is for the rank and file of Christendom to study the doctrinal 
principles of the different Churches, what each stands for, and what 
are the difficulties arising from habit, tradition and outlook. With 
this work in hand it would be difficult to imagine any other kind of 
help the ordinary student is likely to require. It will be a guide for 
many into unfamiliar fields, into each of which a master leads the 
way. It is a book demanding real study; it will not be, therefore, the 
book of the multitude, but should be hailed with thankfulness by 
that considerable company who are capable of getting down to the 
roots, and who lead, and spread the truth as it is unfolded by the 
Spirit of God. The essays certainly make quite clear why all Christians 
should concern themselves about reunion; and explain how this 
disastrous splitting up of Christendom came about, and how far it 
has gone., They indicate some ‘values’ which must be maintained 
in any form of reunion worth having at all. The final purpose is a 
call to face the question by everyone asking what can be done about 
it in the present day hostile world conditions; and at the same time 
correct the false idea that Reunion means that the future holds a 
worship exactly alike, thinking exactly alike, and an organization on 
one plan. It is only possible to begin thinking of this great subject 
in terms of latitude and variation, which in itself is of the very essence 
of the almost infinite difficulties. The standpoint of the Methodist 
Church is finely stated by Dr. W. F. Lofthouse—this contribution can 
be purchased separately in pamphlet form for fourpence—a view of 
our position so clear and important that it should be in the hands 
of all Methodists. What Methodism is chiefly concerned with is loyalty 
to the way of Christ, in faith and conduct, out of the immediate 
assurance of forgiveness of sins. There can be only one real first step 
towards the ideal of a united Church, it must be inter-communion, 
and that seems very far off. Methodist emphasis will remain where 
it has always been on Christ the Head rather than upon any belief 
about the organized Body. Repentance and faith, fellowship and 
consecration is the only New Testament way to oneness. By this 
way will the priesthood of all believers be recognized, and this ex- 
ceptionally valuable volume will make clear how distant is that 
view of a united Christendom. W. G. T. Baker. 
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Personality Survives Death. By Lady Barrett. (Longmans. 
Ts. 6d.) 

Spiritism, Trance Mediumship and Psychic Phenomena have always 

been regarded by the Churches with suspicion if not fear. This has 

been due to the veto placed on such things by Christian writers from 

the earliest days of the Church, to the ban imposed in Scripture, to 

justifiable queries as to the character of mediums and to the undesir- 

able effects on those who sought such communications. In the hands 

of the unscrupulous, spiritistic phenomena have been the counterpart 

of the witch hunt. Patient research by competent folk has somewhat 

changed the attitude, and while we have always believed in the reality 

of the spirit-world we have not felt, and as a whole do not now feel, 

that communication with the dead by means of trance mediums is a 
desirable thing for the casual or merely curious person. Sir. William 
Barrett, whose communications are purported to be represented here, 
was a keen student of psychical phenomena, and was intimately 
associated with the Psychical Research Society. This society seeks 
to approach these questions without prejudice and in the same spirit 
of exact and unimpassioned inquiry which has enabled science to 
solve so many problems once not less obscure or less hotly debated. 
In later years much experimental evidence of survival after death 
has been examined. Since records of observations and experiments 
depend for their acceptance on the probity and intelligence of the 
persons recording them, it is wise to recall the character, in this case, 
of the communicator. Sir William Barrett was, for nearly forty years, 
Professor of Physics at the Royal College of Science, Dublin. His 
research work included discoveries which are of growing service to 
electrical engineers, and his work in optics and telephony has been 
remarkable. In psychical research his interest dates from 1872, and 
four years later he pleaded for a scientific committee to explore the 
phenomena. In 1881 the society referred to was initiated, and later 
similar societies were founded in Canada and the United States. The 
British Society had the support of men like Earl Balfour, Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone, Professors Romanes and William Crookes. In all his work 
Sir William Barrett never made the mistake of over-emphasizing the 
worth of the evidence he accumulated, and hence he wrote after frankly 
mentioning the reasons for hostility to the subject : ‘Spiritualism be- 
comes a treacherous quicksand upon which to build a new religion. 
It is also significant that we seldom, if ever, receive any veridical 
messages from the many saintly souls who have passed to the unseen.’ 
Lady Barrett, who records and edits the communications here made, 
is a distinguished surgeon used to strict scientific precision. Chancellor 
Campbell commends these pages on account of their source and subject 
matter, to the attention of an intelligent and cultured public. Certainly 
the reports are not as trivial as many of their type, and they profess 
to stand the acid test of critical investigation. These revelations 
appear to confirm our definite belief in life after death, but the details 
of life on the higher plane are as trite as we have been accustomed to 
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in such books. The curious guidance in book tests is in contrag 
to the inability to recollect names and places save by an initial lette 
The treatment of cancer, the thoughts on heredity, the existence of 
convalescent homes in the next world, the planning of disaster ther 
the material solidity of the existence coupled with the use of 
telescopes to view other inhabited planets might all be the tricks of 
the communicant’s mind. There seems to be a subtle connexion 
between the normal interests of a famous surgeon and the professed 
revelations herein. One would expect a skilful and devout lady doctor 
to have exactly the thoughts on prayer and radium as are herein 
contained, especially as they are the opinions publicly stated in the 
Press. One cannot find on these interesting pages much that Lady 
Barrett might not be expected to have thought without the aid of g 
medium. Thus the evidence is not convincing, and we still believe jp 
Sir William Barrett’s own words that ‘Spiritualism is a treacherous 
quicksand upon which to build a new religion’, and we may add upon 
which to confirm the existing faith. J.HM. 


The Founding of the Church Universal. By Hans Lietzmann, 
(Nicholson & Watson. 10s. 6d.) 


A new volume in the International Library of Christian Knowledge 
continues the former study by Hans Lietzmann on the Beginnings 
of the Christian Church. That volume, like the present, will rank 
as a standard work on this great subject for many years to come. 
It has been recognized as such throughout Protestantism. Despite 
the fact that it is a translation, it reads as though it was written in 
English. There are yet three further volumes projected by the learned 
author, who is a professor in the University of Berlin. Each book is, 
however, complete in itself. The study opens with a comprehensive 
and forceful account of the World Empire of Rome in the Second and 
Third Centuries, and continues with the growth of the Church and 
its officers. The New Testament with the contemporary apocryphal 
literature is reviewed, with a critical estimate of the values of the extra- 
canonical books. Theology and the rule of Faith which resulted from 
the needs of the Early Church is the subject of an effective chapter 
which is followed by a considered estimate of the growth of worship 
as regards the sacraments, the Church feasts, prayers for the dead and 
the dawn of Christian art. The Church thus founded and the Canon 
already recognized, Lietzmann brings the reader to the problems 
of a Christianity faced by a world that persecuted and opposed it. 
Then arose the defenders of the Faith and their vitality established it 
beyond doubt. The missionary zeal which sent missionaries with 4 
message of salvation to Asia Minor, Gaul, Africa, Rome, Syria and 
Egypt is indeed a record of triumphant grace. This book is invaluable 
to the student, because of its wide range of authorities, it is important 
for the intelligent Churchman in its clear survey of the founding 
of the Church. The list of authorities and the bibliography appended 
increase our debt to the author and translator. 
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The Fate of Man in the Modern World. By Nicholas 
Berdyaev. (S.C.M. Press. 1s.) 


The Cross of Job. By H. Wheeler Robinson, D.D. (S.C.M. 


Press. 18.) 

Widely different in origin and purpose, these two books will be seen 
to be complementary. Berdyaev shows how history is revealing its 
own internal judgement upon itself in a conflict between personality 
and the mass, between quality and quantity. The great war began, 
and ‘technics’ continues, a generalization of mankind demonstrating 
man’s inability to defend himself against history. The personal man 
appears to be of no account. Mankind is being subjected to a process 
of dehumanization, the result of failure to realize within history the 
kingdom of God. To ‘technics’ he is becoming a function; to the 
deified collective, a mere agent, a one-plane being, socialized, dis- 
integrated. He who is of greater intrinsic value than any State is 
subject to the authoritarian, ideocratic group, be it etatic, socialist 
or communist in idea. This is evidenced in literature in the specializa- 
tion of ‘technics’, psycho-analytic science and the monism of Karl 
Barth. Nationalism, racialism and etatism, all fundamentally un- 
Christian, are new forces working to a common end. Caesarism is on 
its way, true liberty is moribund and the ‘cultural élite’ must either 
die or adapt itself to plebeian levels. A new polydemonism is manifest- 
ing itself and a period of agony of the free spirit has begun. A new 
piety, realizing in life the truth of the God-man is needed, a spiritual 
renaissance. In Christianity alone will be seen the value and dignity 
of personality, freedom, justice and brotherhood. From this crisis 
of humanity we turn to the crisis of a soul. In the Cross of Job, Dr. 
Wheeler Robinson shows us the chief actor facing the massed facts 
of accumulating catastrophe over against the simple fact of conscious 
personal integrity. Refusing to accept his friends’ orthodox explanation 
of the causal relation between material circumstances and conduct, 
righteous or otherwise, unaware of the heavenly court and the purpose 
hidden there, Job struggles alone. He passes through grief, loneliness, 
bitterness and despair, and at the last he leaves to God the task of 
vindicating his probity, thus declaring his faith in ultimate righteous- 
ness. No solution to the problem has been found, but he has learned 
that there may be purpose in unmerited suffering. God’s servant on 
his cross of unexplained adversity is being trusted with the mainten- 
ance of eternal truth. Thus Job is linked with Calvary through 
the acceptance of undeserved suffering. The spiritual Renaissance 
of Berdyaev, which is to save the world, is seen worked out in the 
cross of Job. 


The Mystery of Sacrifice. By Evelyn Underhill. (Longmans. 
2s. 6d.) 


This devotional manual is worthy of careful and prayerful study. 
It deals with the structure and inner meaning of the Eucharist. 
While Anglican in general outline it is Catholic in its use of the 
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devotions of the Church universal. The orderly procession of the 
great mystery of sacrifice is considered under the headings, prepara. 
tion, offertory, intercession, consecration and communion. Such a 
process is true to the saints’ experience as man approaches God and 
develops his own spiritual life. The central act of Christian worship 
—the Holy Sacrament—was never so vital as now, and the intensive 
study of these meditations will enrich the life of anyone who is ready 
to persist in its discipline and learn its mystery. This book bears the 
hall-mark of the writer’s deep spiritual life. 


This Christian Faith. By J.S. Whale. (S.C.M.P. 2s. 6d.) 


Not everything broadcast by the B.B.C. is worth preservation. It 
would be a pity if anything Dr. Whale says in this way should not be 
available in a more permanent form. This series of addresses delivered 
on successive Sunday evenings in January and February we welcome 
in book form. 


Signposts to God. By W. R. Matthews, D.D. (S.C.MP. 
2s. 6d.) 


The Dean of St. Paul’s gave a series of broadcast addresses with the 
above title early this year. These talks have been amplified by the 
addition of a sermon which was suggested by subsequent correspon- 
dence. The author, in colloquial style, presents nature, history, con- 
science and authority as signposts to God and seeks to elucidate the 
minds of his hearers concerning God as a Person. In his chapter 
‘Further Answers to Questions’, Dr. Matthews is most helpful in facing 
the problems of the listener in the armchair. The book has real worth 
for many to-day. 


The Light of the Mind. By Benoni B. Gattell and Helen 
Stone Gattell. (Dorrance & Co. $1.75.) 


This book claims to treat in an entirely new way the problems of free 
will and human responsibility, the creation, the course and power of 
thoughts. By this treatment of these questions it is claimed that the 
destinies of men and nations are the materialized parts of their thoughts. 
The source of this information is a Mr. Harold W. Percival, from whose 
writings the two editors have taken the ideas set forth. Mr. Percival 
claimed that he was actually conscious of those states of which he 
spoke, and in which he was made the recipient of this new knowledge. 
It is always difficult to follow the findings of such men for we have no 
means of checking anything they say. Reason also is ruled out of 
court. To some types of minds these theosophical journeys of the 
mind are attractive, but we doubt if many ordinary minds will find that 
the claim made by the movement, that it ‘makes human beings conscious 
of the God within them’, is justified. 
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The Achievement of Personality. By Grace Stuart, M.A. 
(S.C.M.P. 5s.) 

Dr. Grensted gives this book his blessing in a brief introduction in 
which he indicates how very specialized the modern study of psycho- 
logy has become, and that now experts are only expert in part of the 
field, and even then the expert may have only a very dim appreciation 
of the relation of his particular field of study to the wider issues of 
philosophy, and in particular religion. This book is not an effort to 
provide a detailed account of any particular psychological system, but 
rather to interpret the whole movement of thought upon which modern 
development rests; and an attempt to discover from the ideas and 
theories of a few of the leading psychologists something of the whence, 
the whither and the why of life. The writer tries to be encouraging by 
asserting that life is considerably simpler than psychology, but surely 
it ought to be added that life is nevertheless considerably deeper than 
all the psychology of all the experts, deeper than they can ever plumb. 
The writers Whose works are discussed are Freud, Adler and Jung. 
There is a spirited defence of Freud in his use and treatment of the 
word ‘Sex’, in which it is claimed that scholars would not so readily 
condemn him if they had taken the trouble to read him; which would 
seem to imply that it would be impossible for there to be any other 
judgement on this well-known subject than that of the writer’s. How- 
ever these things may be this is a most excellent volume of some two 
hundred pages, and under such titles as: The Life Force, Organization 
of Personality, The Need of Love, The Moral Conflict, and The Need of 
God, the author elucidates, directs and inspires towards a picture of 
what a God-inspired personality can be like. It is written in untechnical 
language and is very readable, but will not prove so simple in parts 
for those who have not some knowledge of psychology. 


Analecta Bollandiana. Tomi LV et LVI. Bruxelles et Paris. 
1937-1938. 

Under the guidance of John van Bolland (1595-1665) a society of 
Jesuits (called Bollandists after their leader) was formed to carry 
out the work of sifting and editing the vast collection of legends and 
histories of all the saints—Eastern, Western and Modern. The work 
of so special and erudite a body must be severely limited in its appeal. 
In 1937 the ‘Société des Bollandistes’ celebrated its centenary. It is 
not an anniversary which will receive popular notice. Nevertheless 
one cannot read in this centenary volume the account of the vicissitudes 
of the society without deep admiration for their courage and constancy. 
Repeatedly on the edge of disaster, they have come through. Debet 
in spe qui arat arare—he that soweth let him sow in hope. This is their 
chosen motto. Methodists, who are not given to the study of hagio- 
graphy, should respectfully salute their fine record of scholarship 
and devotion. These two volumes contain the usual long articles, 
followed by a catholic assortment of reviews. 
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Fishers of Men. By W. Edwin Bywater. (Independent Press, 3s.) 


This is not a book for the advanced student, nor for the specialist 
in New Testament Criticism. But it should find its public, and we 
should not be much surprised if it goes into more editions than the 
first. Leaders of Bible Classes should find it of extreme value: taken 
chapter by chapter, twelve interesting and helpful lessons might be 
guaranteed. While the author has not said very much that is new 
about any of the disciples (the book is a character study of the twelve 
disciples) he has undoubtedly made them live again, and has taken 
them out of the stained-glass-window category, and brought them 
to earth. The author makes no claim to either originality or deep 
erudition, but without parading it he knows his psychology. In these 
days of decreases it would do us all good to take a leaf out of the 
book of St. Andrew. Says the author: ‘Let us consider what would 
happen if there were twelve men in London to-day who had the 
same zeal for the same ideal. If those twelve individuals brought 
one other to Christ this year, and the twenty-four brought twenty. 
four more next year, and so on, in thirty years seven million inhab- 
itants would be converted to Christ. Actually there are many more 
than twelve, more than twelve hundred, more than twelve thousand, 
more than twelve myriads. Oh! What are we all doing? If we all 
had Andrew’s experience and sought to convey it to others, the 
whole of our country would in a few years be at the feet of our Master. 
Who can estimate what this would mean in our personal, national, 
and international life?’ How simple it seems when put like that! 
But perhaps the problem of World Evangelism is not so simple as 
that. Nevertheless, who can doubt the need in the Church of the 
spirit of Andrew the evangelist? In his study of the sons of Zebedee 
Mr. Bywater could not resist the temptation—nor can we blame 
him—of suggesting that the Master who rebuked James and John 
for their desire to bring down fire from heaven to consume their 
adversaries, would not be anything but scathing towards those who 
would have fire sent down from heaven in the form of poison gas and 
shells! He sees the tragedy and irony of the present position of 
Christendom. The author’s pacifism is convinced and pronounced. 
No young disciple could read this book and remain without question 
a member of the O.T.C. He sees in the fact of Simon the Zealot’s 
presence amongst the Twelve a suggestion that Simon had been 
won from the ways of the Red Revolutionary to the ways of the 
Pacifist. We like the author’s directness. He has convictions. Take 
this for example: ‘Christ was obviously a Pacifist. The whole tenor 
of His life leads to this one conclusion.’ Simon the Zealot had to 
learn that ‘to meet armed force with armed force does not settle any 
grievance ; it only intensifies it. To meet it with love and sympathy 
and a spirit of sacrifice is to save the world from devastation’. Enough 
has been said to convince the leaders of our young men’s classes— 
and our young women’s too—that here is the very book they have 
been looking for. It also contains much good sermon material. 
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A Priest for Ever. By J. P. Alexander. (The Bruce Lectures 
1933) (James Clarke & Co. 6s.) 


The Bruce Lectures in Trinity College, Glasgow, were delivered in 
1933, on the teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and are here 
offered in book form. The method of study is expository which is the 
surest means of reaching the truths in this remarkable letter. Its 
Epistle is an appeal to the individual to rise to a higher standard of 
Christian life. The document was called forth by an emergency, 
written from a special point of view, and is addressed to a very definite 
audience. The style, thought and philosophy are distinctive and the 
Epistle is the work of an unknown preacher. Mr. Alexander expounds 
the letter in a series of well-informed studies beginning with the 
philosophy of the world to come and the covenant conception of 
religion. He goes on to present Jesus as the great Worker, the divine 
High Priest, the Lord of heaver and earth and the Master of the 
House of God who is able to sympathize in all our needs. The folk to 
whom the Epistle was written were drifting from the faith and harden- 
ing into a traditionalism which would separate them from God. The 
readers are urged to recover a vital faith and to renew allegiance to 
the Pioneer who would perfect them and it in everyday life. Subject 
and Scriptural indexes and a list of authors quoted are provided and 
add much of value to this excellent book on a vital theme. 


Is Not This the Son of Joseph? By Thomas Walker, D.D. 
(James Clarke & Co. 3s. 6d.) 


This is another book of Dr. Walker’s studies on Jewish life and culture, 
dealing as the title suggests with the Semitic mysticism of the con- 
ception stories. The Virgin Birth stories of Jesus form the subject 
matter from which the endeavour is to show that there is no departure 
from the common manner of entrance into human life depicted in the 
Biblical accounts themselves, and that the Virgin Birth idea was an 
error of the Greek-minded leaders of the early Church in the second 
century. And, further, the stories themselves are simply showing, as 
the devout Israelites of the time would understand, that with all the 
questionings as to the stock from which Jesus came, the birth was 
the ordinary legitimate birth acknowledged in a devout family. The 
sublime idea of the creative providence of Jehovah in the life of the 
family was native to the pious mind of the Synagogue. It was taken 
for granted that there could be no conception without the presence of 
the Shechinah with man and woman. The Holy One was piously 
thought of as an essential co-partner in the production of a child. 
They had come to regard themselves as the sacred offspring of the 
mighty spirit of the Holy. The book claims that if Jesus had such a 
great ‘advantage at birth’, then it was not so wonderful that His life 
showed such marvellous consistency in sacrificial goodness; there 
could be no good news for those whose entrance into human life has 
been ordinary, and no ‘Gospel’ in Jesus. A very interesting study, 
devoutly written. 
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The Varieties of Religious Experience. By William James, 
(Longmans. 5s.) 

This cheap edition of so great a work should give many the pleasure 
of possession. Those who do not know the quality of this masterpiec 
by the great psychologist will be inclined to perusal of its five hundred 
odd pages, when it is recalled that this pioneer in the psychology of 
religious experience delivered these lectures nearly half a cent 
ago, and the work having stood the test of time, is still of import. 
ance to all students of the philosophy of religion and to those interested 
in the religious life. At its first publication it was epoch making, and 
it has held the field among similarly independent studies ever since, 
Especially interesting are the two lectures on conversion, in the light 
of the changed conditions of thought and life to-day. To James, 
conversion was the process by which a self hitherto divided became 
unified. The lectures on the religion of healthy-mindedness are more 
than interesting to look back upon, because in them he discusses, 
among other things, the advance of liberalism, so called, in Christi- 
anity, in which he states that during the previous fifty years there 
had been a growing ‘victory of healthy-mindedness’ within the Church 
over morbidness, and that. many preachers ‘far from magnifying our 
consciousness of sin, seemed devoted rather to making little of it’. 
James is not declaring the new attitude of those far-off days right, he 
is only pointing out the change taking place. There is a quiet lingering 
about the style of writing, it has no breath of the eager hurry of to-day. 
This has its great advantages, but it is one of the signs denoting its 
age, together with the great changes and advances in psychological 
study. Yet men have the same vital needs and experiences, they never 
change, they are the same as when this study in human nature was 
written. 


The Fulness of Israel. By W. J. Phythian-Adams. (Oxford 
University Press. 8s. 6d.) 


We are here presented with a finely written study of the meaning 
of Sacred History, being the Warburton Lectures for 1935-37. The 
introductory lecture is a really eloquent presentation under the title 
of ‘The Church and the World’. The whole work gives the impression 
of an author full of his subject, as also one having his own very definite 
convictions as to the Biblical meaning of the past and the final way of 
the future. The theme is mainly that of the history of Old Israel as 
set forth in the Old Testament, but this in relation to the mission and 
destiny of the New Israel as embodied in the Church of Christ, as 
having within herself the powers of this life and the life to come. 
This ministry will not be manifest by any reintegration of the Church 
brought about by diplomatic rapprochements, but by a profound and 
common enlightenment, in which all will be learners and none but 
Christ the Teacher. And at the heart of all the unfolding of God’s will 
in the future will be, in dread reality, the Cross. So that the one sure 
test of the Christian in the years that lie ahead will be his willingness 
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to share with his brethren the fellowship of the Master’s sufferings. 
This is the central element in the author’s interpretation of Sacred 
History by which the will of God for mankind will be consummated. 
This means that if the Church of to-day were to live more thoroughly 
the Gospel she preaches, the number of disciples would be smaller 
still. ‘The Church faces the world, a dwarf confronting a Colossus. 
But it must be remembered this is God’s world, and it is He who 
finally makes history and not man. The whole effort of the author is 
to search out through Biblical History this purpose of God and the 
manner of its accomplishment through the Church. It is thought 
that the Church is only slowly moving from infancy to manhood, and 
as the Church attains to any maturity, it will be found that the 
‘Servitude’ of all Christians as bond slaves of Christ, is the only way 
of the final victory of love. This ail points, in the writer’s view, to the 
certainty that the Church everywhere should make ready for her hour 
of darkness, and that all at ease in this country must make no mistake 
about this. Yet this does not signify defeat, but final victory. A 
thought-provoking, spirit-stirring volume. 


The Essentials of Life and Thought. Challenge Series. (James 
Clarke & Co. Is.) 


The lectures on the Bible, God, Jesus and Man which comprise the 
book were delivered under the auspices of the Union of Modern Free 
Churchmen. The list of lecturers commands our attention, G. Currie 
Martin, T. Wigley, Kenneth A. Saunders and Dr. T. Rhondda Williams. 
The aim of the Union is the rousing of Free Churchmen to the necessity 
for a re-statement of Christian belief in terms of present day thought, 
and the dissemination of the results generally accepted by competent 
scholarship. The Christian teacher must keep pace with the advance 
of the conscience of humanity. The first lecture—on the Bible—is a 
reasoned statement of the nature of Divine revelation in the books 
comprising the Old and New Testaments. The significance of the 
sources of the Gospels and of non-canonical literature is discussed, 
and the Bible grows in value to the serious student. The personalities 
of the Gospel writers and the purpose of their writings have given us a 
fourfold picture of the abiding truth. Mr. Wigley opens his lecture 
on God with the fact that man’s ideas of God grow with the develop- 
ment of social and political orders and his response to the stimulus 
which these provide. Christian Theism and Christian worship have 
taken many forms, and will continue so to do. The knowledge of God 
is evolving, and neither psychology nor Barthianism has said the last 
word concerning God. The Divine will is made manifest in every 
field of human activity, without and within, below and above. He is 
not far from any one of us at any time. Mr. Saunders holds that 
Jesus links the here and the hereafter by one dynamic principle. He 
is the Master of life who made us to be like Him and so realize the 
potentialities of the race. Dr. Williams points out the fact that we 
have spent much time in tracing the origins of man in psychology and 
physiology, but we do not value a man by his origin but by what he is 
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and what he knows he may be—a child of God. These lectures dea] 
worthily with the essentials of life and character and the thoughtful 
Christian will welcome them. 


Fairest Lord Jesus. By J. V. Moldenhawer. (Putnam. 5s,) 


Dr. Moldenhawer has produced a devotional study of the life of Christ 
which is more concerned with personal conviction than with theology, 
The author has re-discovered Christ, and seeks, with fine powers of 
mind and heart, to portray the living Saviour. The studies are set 
with a background of clear thinking on the mystery of life. The 
validity of Jesus for all life and in all philosophies is shown whether 
He be considered as teacher and healer or in the great hours of the 
Mount and Cross. Christ was a historical person whose Resurrection 
is vital to mankind in every age and implies man’s immortality. Of 
these things the Bible is a vivid and veracious narrative, written by 
men who had access to the facts. The divergences of the Gospels are 
used as simple proofs of their intrinsic honesty. Those that first told 
the story found in it a satisfying of Life’s greatest needs and those 
who tell it to-day most effectively are those who have proved its power 
to meet their needs. This volume carries conviction to the reader and 
enriches the devotional life in the fullest manner. The author is the 
minister of a famous New York church and unconsciously shows us 
that the secret of his power in the pulpit is broadbased on work in 
the study. 


If a Man Die, Shall He Live Again? By H.C. Mark. 
(Zondervan Publishing House. 1 dollar.) 


Immortality has for long been a vital concern of mankind. In this 
book the author states his conviction on this subject with much force 
and cogent reasoning. The evidence demonstrates a belief in a definite, 
conscious, personal life after death. Mr. Mark discusses the light of 
reason, the fact of revelation, the Resurrection, the abode of the dead 
and the nature of heaven. He points out the delusion of Spiritism and 
gives a clear account of eternal life. There is nothing original in 
this book, but there is much challenging thought for the reader. 


The Way of Discipleship. By C. G. Wolf, Ph.D. (Zondervan 
Publishing House. 1 dollar.) 


Discipleship is a way to be followed rather than an attestation of 
belief. It is based on faith in Christ, hope in His redemption and love 
to Him and His kingdom. That way is outlined by Dr. Wolf from 
the moment of Decision to the arrival at the Destination, in a series 
of sermons. The key words indicate the purpose of the volume, 
Decision, Determination, Discipline, Dependence, Devotion, Depend- 
ability and Destination. The method of the sermons is that of short 
sentences which produces a jerky style of writing. The themes are 
treated with much insight and lit by effective illustrations. The book 
will do good work as a manual of preparation for Church membership. 
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Wesley’s England. By J. H. Whiteley, D.Litt. (Epworth 
Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Among all the books inspired by the bicentenary of Methodism this 
vivid, learned, and—may we venture to say—entertaining volume of 
Dr. Whiteley will occupy a definite and important place. No one 
knows @ man without some knowledge of his times. And certainly 
the religious revival of the eighteenth century cannot be properly 
understood without an understanding of the whole historical situation 
out of which it arose. Wesley’s England—a survey of eighteenth- 
century social and cultural conditions—has the great merit of making 


‘that century live for the average reader. Nor will it be without value 


for the technical historian; though he will frequently be asking for 
the sources of the numerous references and quotations which serve 
to make the book so much alive. Dr. Whiteley, however, declares in 
his preface that he is not writing for the student, and modestly quotes 
Montaigne—‘I have gathered a posie of other men’s flowers, and 
nothing but the thread that binds them is my own’. The student, 
however, has much to gain from this fascinating and comprehensive 
survey. Wesley himself and the revival of religion are not discussed 
at any length in the book, though they are in the background. This 
ought to be said, lest only lovers of Wesley and students of his life 
should be attracted to the volume. Dr. Whiteley writes for all who are 
interested in what men said, thought and did in eighteenth-century 
England. I know of no one volume which has gathered up, as this 
does, so many and significant items of the life of the period. ‘Popula- 
tion and Communication’, ‘The Patricians’, ‘Work and Workers’, 
‘Government, Law and Order’, ‘Eighteenth-Century Language’, 
‘Education’, ‘Church and Chapel’—these are some of the chapter- 
headings. Where so much is given it would be ungracious, perhaps, 
to ask for more. Yet Dr. Whiteley casts his net so wide that one takes 
note of the lack of account of the statesmen, soldiers and sailors of 
the age, a lack to which he himself refers in his preface. The dominant 
impression left by the book is that of a coarse and brutal century. Dr. 
Whiteley does not forget the gracious features of the life and thought 
of the period, but they are not conspicuous against a dark background. 
The state of the workers and the brutalities of the law cause one to 
marvel that eighteenth-century England escaped such a revolutionary 
upheaval as France witnessed : and enables one to appreciate the state- 
ment so often made—and with a variety of intentions—that the 
revival of religion saved England from France’s revolutionary excesses. 

‘The criminal law that the magistrates and judges were told to administer was as 
brutal and ferocious as the class it sought to terrify. During the first half of the century, 
there were some 160 felonies punishable by death and the loss of all property; the 
second half saw the number increased to 253. In this half, Parliaments seem to have 
spent a good deal of their time in keeping down the poor, in devising new sources of 


taxation calculated to press heavily on the wretched, in passing new Enclosure Acts 
for preserving Game. Then the death-sentence had to be passed for any theft of articles 
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valued at 5s. or more, and it was no uncommon thing for boys and girls aged ten to be 
hanged without mercy, and as late as 1791 two lads in their early teens were gibbeted 
for such thefts. The death-sentence was given for pickpocketing over 1s., for cuttj 
down a river-bank. Such executions were conducted on a wholesale scale, and every 
town of any size had its “hanging day” every few weeks; in 1776, 223 persons wer 
hanged in London alone.’ 


At Tyburn 


‘ringside seats to view the execution at close quarters could be bought at from gg, 
to 2s. Even the principals were expected to regard the affair as a joke; and not infr. 
quently they badinaged with onlookers, bawled out a dying confession which had beep 
prepared for them, or complained that the leg-irons and handcuffs were too tight, and 
that “the pain distracted their thoughts from those spiritual reflections which wer 
now so peremptory ’’. Case-hardened criminals were, of course, stupefied with drink, 
and dressed in their best clothes, they tried to gain the popular verdict of “he died 


like a gentleman’’. 


In spite of the brutal punishments of the law, the eighteenth century 
seems to have been a remunerative time for the wrongdoers, as witney 
the wholesale scale on which smuggling was conducted. Of the 
eighteenth-century pirates Dr. Whiteley says that ‘many were declared 
to be evangelical; certainly many of them had a clergyman aboard, 
although the clergyman’s duties included those of brewing rum-punch 
for his shipmates, and of having sole charge of the corkscrew’. It was 
@ century of direct and original speech ; and one of the most intresting 
chapters in a book which has not a dull page in it, is that on 
‘Eighteenth-Century Language’. Speaking of the widow who, in 
Crabbe’s Parish Register, had vented her wrath on a profligate fellow 
by calling him ‘a toss-potly, stuff-gutly, smoke-baccoly, whor- 
mongerly, starve-bastardly vagabound’, Dr. Whiteley says, ‘It would 
not be easy to condense more compression of vituperation into the same 
number of words’. Terse and hard-hitting sentences were not confined 
to vituperation, as every reader of the period knows. Wesley had 
the command of pointed and direct speech. The story of nepotism 
and pluralities in the Church of the land is a sordid one which no lover 
of essential Christianity can read without painandshame Dr. Whiteley 
tells it in ‘Church and Chapel’ with a certain caustic restraint. After 
giving some illustrations of traffic in livings and absenteeism, he says, 
‘In striking contrast with this tepid zeal for diocesan work, these same 
bishops were most punctilious in attendance at Court and in the House 
of Lords, where they gave unwearying support to the hundreds of 
repressive Game, Crime and Enclosure Acts’. In contrast with the 
examples given of the aristocratic plunder of the Church revenues 
the majority of the clergy had very small stipends. The limits of s 
review forbid reference to all kinds of curious and out-of-the-way 
items in the life of the period to which Dr. Whiteley draws attention. 
Eighteenth-century gardens, menus, music, printing, clothing, gamb- 
ling, spitting habits, furniture—these are a few items taken at random 
on which there are interesting, and frequently amusing, passages. 
Reference also ought to be made to the analysis of early Methodist 
account books. These are the details which call the eighteenth century 
to life again. The reviewer has confidence in prophesying for the reader 
a season of unflagging interest. The book is excellently produced by 
The Epworth Press. C. J. Wricut. 
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Ulrich von Hutten and the German Reformation. By Hajo 
Holborn, translated by R. H. Bainton. (Yale University 
Press. London, Milford. 14s.) 


It is eighty years since D. F. Strauss published his biography of 
Hutten, though the book was not translated into English until 1874. 

Strauss’s vivid study has maintained its popularity. A fine illustrated 

edition edited by O. Clemen was issued in Leipzig as late as 1927. 

An ardent German patriot, writing at the time of German unification, 

Strauss found a congenial subject in the militant nationalism and 

anti-clericalism of Hutten. Nevertheless, Strauss’s book has serious 

defects—the chief being the inability of a rationalist to appreciate the 

deeper significance of Luther’s experience and theology. English 

readers will therefore welcome a competent modern account of one 

of the most interesting secondary figures of the German Reformation. 

Professor Holborn’s balanced work corrects the errors of perspective 

in Strauss and others. It is based upon a wide knowledge both of 
original sources and the best modern investigation. A study of this 
book will enable the reader not only to estimate the significance of 
Hutten, but also to understand more clearly his relations with Erasmus 
and the Humanists on the one hand, and with Luther and the Reformers 
on the other. Hutten (1488-1523) was first and foremost a German— 
then a humanist, and finally a champion of Luther. Luther was 
first a religious reformer, then a German, and not at all a humanist. 
Erasmus was first a humanist, then a reformer, then an inter- 
nationalist. To sum up, Hutten was at bottom a patriot, Luther a 
reformer, Erasmus a humanist. Hutten’s intense Teutonism was 
undoubtedly one of the factors that created, in the years before Luther’s 
appearance in 1517, a consciousness of national solidarity and a 
detestation of the Roman yoke. This widespread emergence of 
nationalistic feeling played a decisive part in the dissemination and 
progress of the Lutheran Reformation. The controversy over Reuchlin, 
and the publication of the satirical Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum (1514- 
1517) in which Hutten took a leading part, further undermined the 
prestige of the Church. Hutten was a die-hard champion of the vanish- 
ing order of German knights, detesting cities and commerce, and the 
new moneyed economy that threatened the existence of his class. 
His chosen motto printed at the end of his numerous tracts was 
jacta est alea—the die is cast. One of his controversial pieces (in the 
possession of the writer) ends inter equitandum—‘composed in the 
saddle’. Half scholar, half soldier, he was a man of impetuous action. 
It is plain that Erasmus admired his genuine literary powers and 
devotion to the cause of humanism. He paid him the signal compli- 
ment of sending him in the form of a letter (1519) the exquisite pen- 
portrait of his dearest friend, Thomas More. Yet deep-rooted differ- 
ences increasingly embarrassed their intercourse. Hutten was a furious 
nationalist; Erasmus a citizen of the world: Hutten a flamboyant 
warrior ; Erasmus a pacifist: Hutten was ‘all or nothing’; Erasmus a 
many-sided diplomatist. Hutten’s short career closed in the midst 
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of a bitter controversy with his former master. The pages in which 
Professor Holborn analyses the conflict between Hutten’s activisti, 
romantic Germanism and Erasmus’s quietist cosmopolitan Humanism 
are of outstanding value. Hutten found even Luther unsatisfactory, 
He wrote, ‘I admire Luther’s spirit and his incomparable power jp 
interpreting the secrets of scripture, but Luther has been neither my 
teacher nor my comrade’. Actually in theological outlook Huttey 
remained nearer to Erasmus. It was his Germanism that took him 
over to Luther. He was very rarely actuated, like Luther, by a senge 
of religious compulsion, but by ancestry and patriotism. Politics 
interested him more than theology. In his extremity, Luther was 
glad to have the promise of protection from Hutten, but their different 
outlook made close co-operation difficult. Hutten pathetically 
complains to Spalatin that Luther did not take the trouble to write 
to him. We know the reason for Luther’s reserve. ‘You see’, writes 
Luther to Spalatin, ‘what Hutten wants ; I do not wish that we should 
fight for the Gospel with fire and sword.’ Yet under the spell of 
Luther, Hutten’s outlook acquired a Christian theological hue. Biblical 
quotations began to predominate over classical, and more and more 
works were written in German rather than Latin. Nevertheless, at 
heart Hutten remained a ‘secular’. There were two main issues—Ger- 
many shall be freed from Italian dominion, and the Church shall be 
unsecularized. The first was Hutten’s greatest interest, the second 
Luther’s. The primacy of the religious interest in the case of Luther 
is clearly vindicated. This scholarly book is both modest and moderate. 
It is written in a curiously matter of fact style—poles apart from the 
propagandist eloquence of Strauss. For that reason its judgements on 
difficult problems such as the character of Erasmus and his relations 
with the Reformation, carry the more weight. Readers who are 
interested in psychology will note on many pages, sentences which 
reveal Professor Holborn’s mastery of this modern idiom. Here are 
one or two specimens: p. 58—‘ He was a man of action and his thoughts 
were the servants of his will’. p. 99—‘ The need for recognition frequently 
appears in Hutten’s character, and explains the way in which he 
rationalizes his outward situation’. p. 108—‘Hutten saw in his contro- 
versies the battles of good and evil rather than the tension of personal 
energies’. p. 198—‘Erasmus tried to fortify himself against his origin 
and his homelessness by winning a grasp on totality through unremitting 
and unsparing toil’. Hutten’s numerous writings teem with references 
to ‘German valour’, ‘German honour’ and ‘the Fatherland’. ‘When 
once the the Germans understand what it is they are wanting in, they 
will be the first nation in the world.’ One hears the far-off echoes of 
Deutschland tiber Alles. It is no wonder that Dilthey called him ‘the 
first modern German’. Would that the present rulers of Germany 
had studied this sixteenth-century champion. They would then at least 
temper their patriotism with humanitas. 
F. Brompton HARVEY. 
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English Political Thought—1603 to 1660. Vol. I. 1603 to 1644. 
By J.'W. Allen, M.A. (Methuen & Co. 21s.) 


The author, late Professor of History, Bedford College, University 
of London, has already made himself known to students of history by 
a previous work, A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century. 
In the Preface of the present book, he expresses thanks to Professor 
H. J. Laski for ‘invaluable encouragement’. Professor Laski has good 
ground for such encouragement. Here is a book of outstanding 
merit. It is extremely well written, the facts and arguments are 
nted with an engaging lucidity and the author’s grasp of essentials 
jsmasterly. It is a book valuable alike to the student and to the general 
reader. The present reviewer looks forward to the second volume with 
eager anticipation. A history of political thought demands sympathetic 
treatment if sound judgement is to be gained. To present facts and 
jdeas without attempting to estimate the tendencies which go to their 
creation, is to do less than justice to any historical survey. Mr. Allen 
avoids this mistake and, indeed, commends himself by his thoroughly 
competent study of the background and significance of the facts and 
ideas of the period of which he writes. Not only so, his analytical and 
deductive reasoning constitute an invaluable aid in estimating the 
worth of the facts and ideas presented. This is the hall-mark of any 
historical work. To begin with, the scheme of the book is both varied 
and comprehensive. In its five hundred and twenty-one pages, it 
passes from a careful study of all the aspects of political conflict in the 
opening years of the seventeenth century to the constitutional and 
religious controversies of later years, and ends with a consideration 
of the claims of the Parliamentarians and the Royalists during 1642-4. 
Modern tendencies in national life make the present study of more than 
usual importance. Here is set out again, in a fresh and in some respects 
a better-informed way, the claims and counter-claims of King and 
Parliament, High Churchmen and Puritans, Royalists and Democrats 
of the James I and Charles I turbulent period, while representative 
thinkers of the period are brought under review and their arguments 
closely examined. Mr. Allen appears to be fully conscious of his own 
powers and is quite fearless in his judgements. The reader must 
expect, therefore, to have his mind jostled. In matters of Church 
and State he tends to lend his weight to the position of the High 
Churchmen and is often stern with the Calvinistic Presbyterians and 
the Puritans. To justify his estimate of Puritanism, a special and 
commendable attempt is made to give a definition to the term. Here 
Prynne, Samuel Rutherford and Richard Baxter come under review and 
Milton is considered in relation to the attack on the Laudian Church. 
But not one of them is regarded as convincing and suffer adverse 
criticism at the hands of the author. Of Milton he says, ‘He summed up 
the Presbyterian case against the Laudian Church more fully and with 
far more power than anyone else. But he overstated it. There were 
many, even among the Puritans, who would not have fully approved his 
diatribes and maledictions. He can only be regarded as representing 
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extreme views’. And yet again he says, ‘Milton was first of all ang 
above all an artist; and the ruling passion of his life was his loys 
of intellectual freedom. That love, it is true, was qualified in him by 
an extreme and arrogant intolerance of opposition. But it was tha 
which made of him the most extreme of anti-clericals’. Yet it would 
be folly to imagine that even here the author is biased. His admirable 
chapter on Approaches to Toleration, wherein he makes clear the 
difference between toleration and tolerance, proves the contrary, 
Nevertheless, many readers will find their long-accepted views seriously 
challenged and may even be moved to indignation. That, however, 
is good for the soul as well as the mind The special importance of 
the book rests in its presentation of the issues between regal and 
parliamentary government and the influence of the Church on one 
side or the other. All through this period of 1603 to 1644, and later, 
attacks were made by Parliament on the power of the King and by the 
King on the authority of Parliament. The Church, too, in its claims, 
found itself rejecting or approving the claims of one side or the other, 
Erastianism, anti-clericalism, royal strictures and revolution were the 
upshot. All this is very ably handled by the author and the problem 
of the relation of Church and State is thoroughly probed. Here the 
author is at his best, bringing to his study much important material 
and dealing with it in a fresh and original way. No one, after reading 
the book, can be in any doubt as to the political thinking of the times 
nor fail to see the implications involved in the claims of Church and 
State. While the question of sovereignty was involved in the relation 
of King and Parliament, the problem of government was involved in 
the relation of Parliament and the Church. And that problem of 
government still remains. The problem is as to how far the State 
shall have jurisdiction over those who demand the right to disobey, 
and to oppose, that which violates their conscience. In this, Mr. Allen 
makes the seventeenth century live again and provides a mirror for the 
present day. Moreover, in the perusal of these pages, the reader will 
discover gems like this: ‘We are apt, when we see the many practically 
following the one, to attribute the views of the one to the many. But 
the inference is fallacious.’ And yet again: ‘Most men, perhaps, find it 
difficult not to believe what it seems to be to their advantage to believe.’ 
Such observations provide some notion of the qualifications this 
writer possesses for his task. Nothing could be better done than his 
treatment of the question of the ‘divine right of kings’ and his chapter 
on The War of Manifestoes. But this review, already lengthy, fails to 
do justice to the worth of the book. We can only beg of those who 
read these pages to see the book for themselves. They will be richly 
rewarded. T. W. Bevan. 


The Medieval Universities. By Nathan Schachner. (George 
Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Between Professor Rait’s small manual and Dr. Hastings Rashdall’s 

magnum opus on the medieval universities, there was room for 4 

book of moderate compass on the subject. Mr. Schachner’s treatment 
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is aggressively popular. Some readers will be shocked by the contrast 
between the lively colloquial style and the academic subject-matter. 
There is a perceptible American flavour about the volume. The 
author is not hampered by reverence, and reveals an anti-ecclesiastical 
bias. One has to get used to phrases like ‘the relief felt by the devout 
that they were not to be catapulted prematurely into eternity’, 
‘spewed forth missionaries’, ‘sleek bond-salesmen’, ‘retired and re- 

ntant millionaires’, ‘thumb its nose at authority’, and references 
to Greta Garbo and Tammany, &c. Mr. Schachner’s writing reminds 
one of Newman’s description of the preacher who would ‘never use 
one word if three would do’—e.g. ‘Anything that was not amenable 
to analysis by syllogism was a waste of time, sterile, beneath contempt’. 
One regrets, at this time of day, the author’s repeated misuse of the 
sentence from Hamlet—‘a custom more honoured in the breach than 
the observance’: this means a custom beter disregarded than kept, 
not oftener disregarded than kept. When one has got hardened to 
its journalistic tone, the substance of the book turns out to be sound, 
and as interesting as a novel. It brings out afresh the amazing and 
heroic search after knowledge in the Renaissance of the twelfth 
century. To-day, when we think of a university, we probably have 
mainly in our minds certain historic groups of college buildings. When 
universities began, there were no buildings, colleges or hostels. Paris, 
Bologna, Oxford, were originally guilds or trade unions formed by 
teachers and students for mutual protection. The human element 
was everything. A great teacher carried his ‘university’ with him. 
A man like Abélard had only to retire to a distant wilderness for 
scholars to swarm after him and thereby set up a school. The 
universities were perhaps the most striking expression of the cosmo- 
politan spirit of the Middle Ages. In spite of Dr. Coulton’s contention 
that nationalistic quarrels were by no means unknown, masters and 
students were in effect a great international corporation. They came 
from every quarter of Europe. It is typical that in the great university 
of Paris the outstanding teachers were not Frenchmen. Abélard was 
a Breton, John of Salisbury an Englishman, Peter was a Lombard, 
Albert the Great a German, Thomas Aquinas an Italian. But this 
cosmopolitan republic of letters came into conflict with the master 
impulse of the age, the new nationalism centring in the King. 
Medievalism had to submit. A great self-contained, self-governing 
republic of international scope like the university of Paris became a 
local French institution, subject to King and Parliament, and reflecting 
the policy of the country. A remarkable instance of the emergence 
of nationalistic passion, (reminding us of the present-day clash of 
Teuton and Czech), is that of the controversy in the university of 
Prague in the early fifteenth century. The Bohemians supported 
Hus. The Germans, numerically superior, condemned him as a heretic. 
In order to counter the power of the Germans the King of Bohemia 
passed a decree by means of which the Bohemian element in the 
university obtained decisive voting power. The Germans threatened 
to secede if the decree were not immediately withdrawn. The threat 
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fell flat. True to their oath the Germans to the number of 5,099 
migrated from Prague. Masters and scholars went to Heidelbe 

Cologne and Leipzig, setting up new schools of learning. The end of the 
Middle Ages had come. No longer could alien students meet together 
in frank intercourse, unmindful of the fact that their several countries 
were at war. This is a shrewd book. The author has an eye for the 
play of human nature of which a fair amount has invaded even 
academic bosoms. An attentive reader following the manceuvring, 
in ever-changing combinations, of Pope, King, Nobility, Bishops, 
Clergy, People, will serve an illuminating apprenticeship to the 
realities of European history. We have here a remarkably full account 
of the genesis and development of medieval Oxford. In 1209 there 
were 3,000 students in the town, a number practically equal to its 
native population. Not only were there the inevitable conflicts of 
town and gown, but those among the students themselves. Divided 
into two ‘nations’ Northerners and Southerners fought one another 
with deadly seriousness. A welcome section in the book gives a clear 
exposition of the fundamental controversy between Nominalists and 
Realists. The author admits that he has ‘leaned heavily’ on Rashdall. 
Readers who are curious to know the origin of Chancellors, Proctors, 
Stationers, Librarians, Faculties, Martinets, Degrees, Colleges, Masters, 
Bachelors and such like, will find here the answers. Considering the 
immense mass of detail the author maintains a high standard of 
accuracy. There is one bad mistake on page 215. Treating of Wyzclif, 
Mr. Schachner writes: ‘The doctrine of Transubstantiation .. . 
was vehemently denied ; so, too, was the Sacrifice of the Mass and the 
theory of “dominion by grace’’.’ Surely the master key to the under- 
standing of Wyclif’s position is that ‘dominion is founded in grace’! 
In De civili dominio he opens by asserting that ‘no one in mortal 
sin has any right to any gift of God; while on the other hand, every 
man standing in grace has not only a right to, but has in fact, all the 
gifts of God. The righteous man is lord of all things’. The sole 
sufficient title to any possession or ‘dominion’ is the immediate 
grant of God—the gift of grace. Here is Wyclif’s root principle—the 
righteous has all things, the wicked has nothing. This strongly 
predestinarian view struck at the root of medieval priestly privilege 
and power, by vindicating for each separate man an equal place in 
the eyes of God. By this formula all laymen became priests and all 
priests laymen. They all ‘held’ of God. ‘Dominion is founded in 
grace.’ There is a misprint on page 319: recubana should be recubans. 

F. B. H. 


Oliver Cromwell: The Conservative Dictator. By Maurice 
Ashley. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


At a time when dictators loom so large in the world’s affairs, it is 
perhaps natural that a comparison with them should be sought in the 
one man in English history who from comparative obscurity rose to 
supreme power. Mr. Maurice Ashley, in his Oliver Cromwell, The 
Conservative Dictator, despite his provocative sub-title, refrains from 
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obvious references and furnishes on the whole an attractive picture 
of the great-hearted Englishman who, at a crucial point in his country’s 
development, held sway long enough to break for ever the shackles of 
the past and set her forward upon the path of constitutional freedom. 
The author approaches his subject from as sympathetic a view as 
can be possible to one who admits his inability to understand Crom- 
well’s religious outlook. His chapter on the Protector’s family shows 
a man burdened with State affairs in a troubled era of transition, 
happy in a loving and peaceful home circle. His treatment of Crom- 
well’s conception of liberty of conscience is also appreciatively worked 
out. Mr. Ashley, in fact, terms it Cromwell’s ‘most valuable contribu- 
tion to political ideas’. Not that the idea had not become current by 
then in at least the most liberal minds, but he was the first ruler who 
bent all his influence to putting it into practice while it was still 
anathema to most of the religious bodies. Roman Catholics, the author 
notes, though under political disabilities, were not fined for not attend- 
ing church, as they were even under Charles II. A new feature in the 
study of Cromwell is the author’s discussion of his economic policy in 
a situation of extreme difficulty. Mr. Ashley has chosen to classify 
Cromwell as a dictator, albeit a mild one, but with such a secret 
service as Thurloe’s, and such an army, a modern dictator would 
certainly have shown more resourcefulness in view of the succulent 
fortunes that were then being made through the peace the Protector 
kept. The book is a thoughtful and valuable contribution to the study 
of a period which is not withou: its lessons for our own day. 


Medieval English Domestic Life and Amusements in the Works 
of Chaucer. By Mary Ernestine Whitmore. (Catholic 
University of America. 10s.) 


Sister Mary Ernestine Whitmore submitted to the Catholic University 
of America as a Dissertation for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
a most able and interesting account of medieval English domestic life 
and amusements in the works of Chaucer. Of whom was it said that 
for him the visible world existed? How good actual things are! ‘There’s 
pippins and cheese to follow,’ said Sir Hugh hurrying back to the 
feast from an affray mostly of airy nothings. Since we can never see 
or handle the things of Chaucer’s world it is good to have written 
for us such a painstaking work as this, which, although tied to the 
medium of words, goes as far as a book can go in re-creating the factual 
aspect of what is now but dust. It recaptures and recapitulates what 
Chaucer himself saw as a man, not content to see through others’ eyes. 
He departed from idealistic painting and drew life as it was. Part of 
his immortality is bound up with the accurate reproduction of the 
material background of his own age. Apart from its own value as a 
contribution to English social history, the book is an invaluable help 
to the enjoyment of Chaucer. For the world of Chaucer is far enough 
away from most readers and hardly belongs to reality. The work of 
Sister Mary Ernestine Whitmore helps to bring it back into the realm 
of life. 
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English Dissent 1763-1800. By Anthony Lincoln. (Can. 
bridge University Press. 8s. 6d.) 


Readers will find much interest at the present time in this work 
Hazlitt once remarked, ‘The old Dissenters indeed, I look upon as the 
nursing fathers of our liberties’, and Mr. Lincoln is at pains to show 
that it was their experience of Christian salvation that bred in them 
this thirst for political freedom and justice—spiritual privileges became 
natural rights. This study of ‘the unmapped valley of change lying 
between the Great Rebellion and the French Revolution ’—the story 
of a great disillusion—will certainly command the sympathy of the 
present generation faced again by what seem the ancient tyrannies 
grown worse. And may, rather more than the author modestly claims, 
help them to retain their faith in European Liberalism. 


Life of Bishop Dickey. By E. F. Dempsey. (Methodist 

Episcopal Church South Publishing House. 3 dollars.) 
Bishop J. E. Dickey was an outstanding leader in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South. He excelled as an administrator, a teacher 
and a preacher. He is aptly described as a man who lived without 
apology and toiled without dishonour. The record of this fine man is 
compiled from the eulogies of his friends and as such is a good memorial 
without being an effective biography. To have had the balanced 
judgement of the writer on so remarkable a man would have ensured 


a wider public, nevertheless as an expression of the mind of Bishop 
Dickey’s contemporaries at various stages of his life, this book has 
real value for those who knew him. It was their gratitude for his 
work that made the publication of this memoir possible. 


The Present Religious Situation. By Irene M. Hubbard. 
(Lindsey Press. 1s.) 

This booklet is an effective survey of a series issued with the general 
title ‘Religion, its Modern Needs and Problems’. It is remarkable 
for its clear and keen appreciation of modern thought on vital subjects. 
The writer believes materialism is discredited and that a new inter- 
pretation of the miraculous satisfies the mind and heart. Christianity 
is steadily fulfilling its mission in a social evolution that is based on 
individual consecration. Further, the Church is awakening to the 
need of unity and the folly of uniformity, and its message is being 
translated into the idiom of the twentieth century. The review closes 
with a call to sacrifice as far reaching as the needs of mankind. It 
is a worthy summary of a valuable series. 
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The Church and The World : Being Materials for the Historical 
Study of Christian Sociology, Vol. I. By Cyril E. Hudson, 
M.A., Hon. Canon of St. Albans and Maurice E. Reckitt, 
M.A., Editor of Christendom. (George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd. 7s. 6d.) 

This book is a selection of materials designed to furnish guidance 

for the study of Christian Sociology. The method chosen is to give 

extracts from the writings of the best contemporary authorities, and 
to link these by such commentary as may seem necessary. The present 
volume carries the survey down to the culmination of the Christian 

Renaissance with Thomas Aquinas and Dante. A second volume will 

continue the story from the Avignon Captivity to the present time. 

The book is well adapted for its purpose. The selections are admirably 

chosen, and, whether for study circles or for individuals, it will provide 

a helpful map of study and the best kind of stimulus to thought. 

The guiding conception is that behind every attempt to build a 

Christian social order there must be the Christian ideology. 

The Christian conception of God and of man must underlie any possible 

Christian society. To build such a society is the task of Christian 

men. It is much more difficult for us to-day through the rise of fierce 

nationalisms and the new Caesarisms, but it is a task in which the 

Church cannot afford to despair. No solution of the problem can come 

along the lines of Marxist Communism, with its conception of man 

as a purely economic animal, or of Fascism, with its ruthless suppres- 
sion of the rights and dignity of the individual, both alike denying 
the spiritual values of life, and in doing so excluding its noblest 
possibilities. Both alike deny the Redemption that is in Christ Jesus. 
Our authors say rightly, ‘The ultimate sanction of Christian Sociology 
is theological rather than ethical; it is to be found not so much in 
the precepts as in the Person of Christ, and in the great doctrines— 
of Redemption, of the Spirit, and of the Church, which follow from 
the Christian view of His Person’. They quote Canon F. R. Barry’s 
words : ‘Our Lord’s task was not to provide mankind with an improved 
system of ethics. . . . The concern of Jesus was not primarily with 
conduct at all. It was not so much to affect the relationships of men 
and women to one another: rather it was to redeem the relationship 

of all men and women to God.’ This is the true starting-point of a 

Christian Sociology. The Christian facts of Incarnation and Redemp- 

tion imply and were bound to inspire the noblest ethics. They were 

bound to lead to constant efforts to build a nobler society, so to fashion 
the earthly order that something of the beauty and glory of the City 
of God might be seen in it. The Middle Ages attempted this synthesis, 
and in spite of grave defects and ultimate failure the achievement 
was in many ways noble. Professor Hearnshaw summarizes the 
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cultural achievement of the thirteenth century by saying that its 
main contributions are: ‘in religion the truth that the things of the 
spirit are of supreme importance; in art that the supreme forms of 
beauty are those that reveal purity, truth, and limitless aspiration; 
in education that the true aim of all training is to fit a man not to 
earn his own living, but to serve his fellows and to worship his Maker; 
in economics that work is a source of dignity and not degradation, 
and that justice should determine wages, prices, and all the industria] 
relations of man to man; in politics that all tribes and nations are 
members of a greater community, that the source of every valid human 
authority is divine, and that power is a trust for which a solemn 
account will one day have to be rendered before the judgement-seat 
of God.’ The vision of the Earthly Paradise which Dante saw after 
he had ascended Mount Purgatory is the same ideal expressed in 
sublime poetry : 
They whose verse of yore 

The golden age recorded and its bliss, 

On the Parnassian mountain, of this place 

Perhaps had dreamed. Here was man guiltless, here 


Perpetual spring, and every fruit and this 
The far-famed nectar. 


The effort was foiled by the impact of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, and by the growth of mighty States cherishing national- 
isms that grew ever more intense until they clashed and the age 
crashed in Armageddon. Our authors say: ‘The problems then 


emergent have not been solved, and have protracted themselves into 
the perilous deadlocks of the present day. The task of religion to-day 
is first to perceive that this is so, and secondly to restate the issues, 
so that the transition which the fourteenth century failed to achieve 
the twentieth may recognize as the condition upon which human 
liberty is compatible with creative social order.’ 


ERNEST Lucas. 


The World’s Design. By Salvador de Madariaga. (George 
Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


The author of this critical and constructive survey presents his 
credentials in a business-like preface. For six years he was Head of 
the Disarmament Section of the League of Nations, during half of 
which period he occupied a chair in the University of Oxford, lectured 
on world affairs in the United States of America and held a summer 
seminar of international relations in Geneva. He has also represented 
the Spanish Government on the Council and Assembly of the League 
of Nations. These credentials are significant of a first-hand know- 
ledge of the inner workings of the League. Indeed, his large and 
varied experience includes the ‘back offices’, where resolutions are 
drafted, and he is no stranger behind the bar ‘where diplomatic 
cocktails are mixed : thimblefuls of idealism, tumblerfuls of prudence, 
ice of resolution’. Sefior de Madariaga interprets events that no longer 
brook indifference. He sees a widespread threat of violence, apart 
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from Spain and China. Yet he does not despair. An idealist 
with pragmatic intent, he writes under the stimulus of a moral im- 
perative, with an urge to translate great ideals in practical terms. 
He views the present crisis as the blocking of the machinery for 
exploiting the wealth of the earth in the interest of organized man- 
kind. And since the problem is world-wide it can only be solved on 
a world-wide basis. He thinks of the world as a unit from the economic 
point of view—a world that has attained the unity of the market- 
place so far as world news and world views are concerned: ‘But there 
remain within this unit upwards of sixty factions, known as nations, 
which are unable to put the general interest above their own factional 
interest.’ Thus the League of Nations, ‘an embryo of World Federal 
Government’, after a moral defeat implicit in the refusal of the United 
States to ratify the Covenant, was challenged and flouted by Japan 
and Italy. Here, then, is a spiritual problem, for ‘its roots lie in the 
profound recesses of the human soul from which loyalties spring’. 
This is vividly illustrated in the fact that while men are accustomed 
to family loyalty, town loyalty, province loyalty, country loyalty 
(patriotism), they do not yet appreciate the ideal of world loyalty. 
Indeed, for most of them ‘the new comer is an unwelcome guest, 
treated as the natural enemy of the old loyalties and particularly of 
the one nearest to it: patriotism’. It is also shown that mere inier- 
national treatment will not suffice; that affairs which stretch beyond 
the borders of any one nation should be treated as world affairs and 
studied as such; and that men should learn to think of themselves 
as world citizens and not merely as members of a particular State. 
The Present Chaos is ably diagnosed. Clear thinking also marks 
Sefior de Madariaga’s comprehensive discussions of The Future Order, 
Ways Out and Dead Ends, and The New Covenant. His constructive 
ideas are of the genius of world statesmanship and deserve the careful 
consideration of all who seek to guide international affairs. He boldly 
declares that the trouble lies not in the lawlessness of the lesser breeds, 
but in the selfishness of the higher ones. Sefior de Madariaga has great 
confidence in the British and the American governments, the best 
equipped and the most free, to lead the nations to the attainment 
of a World Commonwealth. And he thinks the main responsibility 
rests with Great Britain. B. Aquita BARBER. 


Religion and Public Affairs. Edited by H. F. Rall. (New 
York, The Macmillan Co. 7s. 6d.) 


This powerful volume of essays is dedicated to Bishop McConnell, 
who was elected a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church twenty- 
five years ago, and for the same period has served as President of 
the Methodist Federation of Social Service. It is this double quarter- 
centennial that the book commemorates. It is issued by the federa- 
tion, which is an unofficial organization of Methodists who believe 
that religion has a very direct significance for public affairs. It holds 
more particularly that a society whose economic base is the struggle 
for profit should be replaced by one in which social planning shall 
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aim to eliminate class distinctions and privileges. It is the powerful 
leadership of the bishop to further these aims that this publication 
is meant to celebrate. The general plan of the work is in two parts, 
The first half deals with those specific social situations in which 
religion is interested in American labour. The second half is mor 
general in character. It is concerned with the principles and forces 
that underlie social thought and change, and with the nature of the 
process. The whole volume is finely written. There is a clarity about 
every one of the nine writers that searches out the foundations of 
American life, and the application of Christian principles that make 
this combined study applicable to the whole Western world. Professor 
Radhakrishnan, with his profound religious spirit, brings to the 
volume the world view by his contribution of East and West. The 
Struggle of Labour, Civil Liberties, Social Security, International 
Relations, are titles that give some idea of the great scope under 
consideration. This is a book to study, to stir the mind, and warm 
the heart of any who believe in experimental religion, as, also, a 
striking testimony to the place of honour accorded Bishop McConnell 
as @ fearless leader in the advocacy of Christian principles applied to 
the daily affairs of the community and nation. 


Three Pax Pamphlets. (James Clarke. 6d. each.) 


The issue of these pamphlets will render great service to the cause 
of peace. In the first, Eric Gill, an Englishman, asks And who wants 


Peace? In the second Berdyaev, a Russian, speaks of War and the 
Christian Conscience, and in the third, Sturzo, an Italian, contrasts 
Morality and Politics. The tragedy of war-mindedness and rearmament 
is due according to them to big business, dulling of conscience and 
the substitution of politics for morality. Each writer advocates 
Pacifism and all are effective in their arguments. 


Death Beneath Jerusalem (Collins. 7s. 6d.) is as exciting as its title 
suggests, and Roger Bax has given us a really good story of the present- 
day Jerusalem with its great problem of Jew and Arab. The author 
has reintroduced us to places made familiar by the Bible, and makes 
full use of his knowledge of the Holy City. The subterranean passages 
of ancient Jerusalem provide him with an ideal setting for his tale 
of intrigue and subterfuge. The hero is Philip Garve, a newspaper 
man, endowed with more than ordinary detective ability, who in his 
zeal to get his ‘story’ has many exciting adventures with the Arab 
revolutionaries. How he succeeds and finds the woman of his choice 
makes a really entertaining story and should be widely read by the 
large number of readers who like incident in plenty and a happy 
ending. 
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What Science Really Means. By J. W. Friend and J. Feidle- 
man. (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 7s. 6d.) 


The title of this book is somewhat misleading. It is scientific method 
rather than science which is its real subject. The authors argue, and 
perhaps correctly, that many of the scientific discoveries of recent 
times have been achieved despite, rather than as a result of, the 
method of investigation adopted. This state of affairs they desire to 
see remedied and the main purpose of the book is to make a plea 
for more logical methods of investigation. A short historical survey 
of empiricism emphasizes the importance of this method. That it is 
impossible to separate science and philosophy without harming both 
is readily conceded. But sufficient credit is hardly given to the 
philosophical side of things. Empiricism, valuable as one admits it 
to be, cannot of itself be completely successful. The social sciences 
are attacked because they ‘have never reached the deductive stage’ 
and because they ‘have failed to obtain anything solid enough for 
agreement’. Many will question this argument and we may reason- 
ably ask whether the writers have overlooked the fact that in these 
sciences investigators are up against the human factor which defies 
exact computation. Again, one questions the statement that ‘every 
time a labour-saving device is invented, and greater efficiency achieved, 
it means that more labourers starve, and thus a decrease in consump- 
tion follows an increase in productivity’. Is this not the short-term 
view? The industrial revolution in Britain at first displaced workers 
but, when the time-lag had passed, led to the absorption of additional 
labour and created new employment. There is a curious unevenness 
about the style and language. It is strange to find the authors lapsing 
into expressions such as ‘half-baked investigators of science’ and 
‘agglutinative compendium of facts’, which seem at least unscientific. 
There is also an overdose of such Latin abbreviations as ad seriatim, 
per se, a priort and ipso facto which would be better used more spar- 
ingly. But the book is worth reading for its earnestness. It offers 
no apologies and is at all times alive. There is too much loose thinking 
in these days and we shall find here an antidote. The conclusions are 
likely to find both strong opponents and equally determined supporters, 
but both will readily concede that the book is an able and purposeful 
presentation of an important subject and, as such, will welcome it. 


Geneva and the Drift to War. (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
7s. 6d.) 
Every year the Geneva Institute of International Relations holds a 
public stock-taking of the main movements of international life. To 
this annual session in Geneva it brings men and women from all 
parts of the world to pool the results of their studies in international 
affairs. This book is based upon lectures given by these authorities 
at the Geneva Institute in 1937. And it is the twelfth of the series 
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to be issued under the title of Problems of Peace. The Institute js 
an entirely impartial body existing simply to promote the study of 
international questions, the subject matter makes quite clear this 
impartiality. The volume is the work of nine writers who between 
them view the present world situation. It is a fascinating review for 
the serious student, and deserves to be read by a wide public. Captain 
Walters, Under-Secretary-General of the League of Nations, does not 
shrink from saying that the present moment is more serious than any 
since the end of the Great War, and admits the possibility that the 
League, as at present constituted, may cease to exist, though he 
believes this to be improbable. Such names as Dr. G. P. Gooch, Dr. 
M. D. Mackenzie, and Sir Norman Angell immediately give the stamp 
of quality to the book. There is a world survey, with the international 
ramifications and conflicts discussed. The gradual breakdown of the 
collective system is viewed and the reasons for its collapse are analyzed, 
The latter part of the work is mainly devoted to proposals for the 
formation of a peace front, and these are considered in relation to 
British, French and Soviet foreign policies. And the suggestion is 
made that we in this country have not yet lost the power to direct 
our own affairs, if we only make up our minds to do so. 


Art and Character. By A. E. Bailey. (Abingdon Press. $3.75.) 


This attractively produced book, with its unusual lay-out, will interest 
those who are ready to find in great art something more than an 
aesthetic appeal. Professor Bailey is a much travelled man who 
brings to his argument a wealth of experience, an original mind and 
a critical faculty which is ever ready to construct rather than to 
destroy. There is neither foreword nor introduction. Commencing 
with a survey of what he calls the language and grammar of art, the 
author proceeds to a discussion of its function. An artist, contrary 
to the popular view, ‘will not try to reproduce Nature exactly’. In 
other words art is selection. Nature may inspire but is rarely of 
herself perfect ; otherwise colour-photography would be the highest 
art of all. The truest artist creates from Nature both by addition 
and omission. Yet mere representation is not enough. Art must also 
be self-expression. It is a social product, the artist’s reaction (either 
emotional or intellectual) to experience. ‘Emotion’, says Professor 
Bailey, ‘is probably his earliest and most important response.’ And 
is it not the response of the ordinary man who appreciates the 
representation of that emotion rather than an intellectual representa- 
tion which he cannot easily follow? A careful summary of the aims 
and achievements of each of the principal schools of art follows. Each 
section is provided with a very adequate bibliography designed to 
satisfy the appetite which the author has contrived successfully to 
quicken. About 1,700 suitable illustrations are also listed for further 
detailed study. While a knowledge of art will undoubtedly assist 
the appreciation of Professor Bailey’s book, even the ordinary reader, 
desiring to know more of the purpose of art, will find here an admirable 
guide. J. A. THORNLEY. 
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The Hibbert Journal (April).—The titles are ‘Oxford and Lord 
Nuffield’, ‘Universal Divinity : a Glimpse of the Wisdom of the East’ 
(0. Ljungstrém), ‘The Eternal Creator in Eastern and Western 
Thought’ (Col. Luard), “The Unjust God? Job’s Problem and Ours’ 
(W. Bovey), ‘Two Lay Comments on the Commission’s Report on 
Doctrine in the Church of England’ by Guy Kendall and Lt.-Col. 
E. N. Mozley, Loisy’s article in review of Couchoud’s eccentric theories 
under the title, ‘Was Jesus an Historical Person?’, W. J. Sparrow 
Simpson’s review of the work and influence of Adolf Harnack, ‘The 
Birthplace of Character’ (O. Schwartz), ‘The Child’s Approach to 
Philosophy’ (H. Crichton Miller), ‘The Artist and His Audience’ 
(E. R: Punshon), ‘The Religion of National Socialism’ (Father Edward 
Quinn). Professor G. Dawes Hicks’s annual survey of recent Philo- 
sophical Literature will be read with interest, and among the more 
important book reviews are Dr. Inge’s account of Loisy’s latest book, 
Dr. de Burgh’s critique of Aldous Huxley’s Ends and Means, Professor 
C. H. Dodd’s critical appreciation of Dr. V. Taylor’s recent book and 
an account by Mr. R. F. Rynd of Conrad Noel’s bizarre attempt to 
write a Life of Jesus. It is a richly varied number. 


The Congregational Quarterly (April).—Dr. T. Hywel Hughes 
writes on ‘'The Theology of H. R. Mackintosh’. He says The Christian 
Experience of Forgiveness reveals the core of Mackintosh’s teaching 
as well as the heart of his personal religion, though it is probable 
that future generations will assign the place of honour to his volume, 
The Person of Christ. He holds that nothing since published on the latter 
subject has furnished so complete a study of the various aspects 
of Christology. Among other articles are the Rev. Frank H. Ballard’s 
‘The Disadvantages of being a Londoner’, the Rev. Leslie J. Belton’s 
‘Divine Guidance: A Purposive Criticism’ and ‘Can We Justify 
Independency To-day?’ by the Rev. J. M. Phillips. In ‘The Sermon 
Needed To-day’ the Rev. Binney Simpson Black avows a strong 
attachment to the ‘Sensational Sermon’. Too many sermons are 
dull and uninteresting. But if the modern sermon is to prove effective 
it must be intellectually honest, fearlessly independent, ethical, and 
human. Moreover, it must exalt Christ. ‘The Golden Mean in Theo- 
logy’ attests the undiminished vigour of Dr. A. E. Garvie’s thought. 
He feels that concentration of concern in individual destiny was 
wrong in ignoring the universal purpose of God in human history. 
‘But the reaction against this was also wrong in swinging like the 
pendulum to the other extreme. God’s purpose will be fulfilled in 
the consummation of human history, but it is a return to Jewish 
literalism to suppose that the perfect Kingdom will be, or can be, 
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on earth.’ Under ‘Developments and Experiments’ the Rev. E. W. 
Burt discusses ‘Christian Unity: A Matter of Life and Death’. 


The Expository Times (May).—There is an article by Professor 


Corkey of Belfast on ‘War, Pacifism and Peace’ which should be read | 


by all citizens and by ministers especially. Dr. Corkey votes for the 
Christian vindication of the use of force to implement the findings 
of international justice. He examines most of the pacifist arguments 
in detail. The paper would be a good basis for group-discussion, 
The reviews are excellent, specially notable being Macaulay’s ‘Death 
of Jesus’, and Kennedy’s “The God Whom We Ignore’. Miss Dorothy 


Sayers is quoted in a discussion on the question, ‘Is Dogma Dull?’ and 


she affirms the position that more preaching of dogma is essential, 
especially on the Person of Christ. (June). One turns first to the 
illuminating article on ‘The Fight for Christianity in Germany’, 
in which recent and first-hand information is given on the position of 
the Confessional Church. While its members and leaders are in ‘fear 
and hope, despair and confidence’, they plead that their situation 
should not be used as political propaganda against their fatherland. 
Dr. Rattenbury contributes a learned and balanced article on ‘Worship 
and Sacraments’. There is a very beautiful tribute to A. E. Whitham 
in the last section of this useful number. 
R. W. Harpine. 


The International Review of Missions (April).—This issue is an 


effective conspectus of missionary thought and achievement through- | 


out the world. The Editor writes of the meeting of the International 
Missionary Council in the Far East to be held at Madras in December, 
and outlines its programme. Dr. Holtom writes of State Shinto and 
Religion with all its significance for Japan, and Dr. McClenahan 
contributes a valuable paper on Evangelization through a Foreign 

age. The situation in Turkey is reviewed by Rev. H. H. Riggs 
with all the authority which his secretariat provides. The peasant 
in North China and the plight of the Russian emigrés are considered 
with insight and sympathy. Dr. Urquhart’s review article on the 
Christian approach to Indian Religion is salutary in the light of 
the forthcoming council at Madras. The new relationship between 
Church and Missionary is forcefully put by Rev. G. F. S. Gray, and 
if his counsel is heeded the Church Aid rather than the Missionary 
Society will become the norm of our endeavours for our overseas 
brethren. The review columns offer informed guidance as to the 
nature and value of relevant modern literature of missionary interest. 


British Journal of Inebriety (April).—This journal, edited by Dr. 
T. N. Kelynack, has three interesting articles. The first two have a 
common theme, ‘Some Official Contacts with Addiction’; the first 
reviews the subject from a national standpoint and is the work of 
Dr. W. N. East, the second, by Major W. H. Coles, takes the inter- 
rational side. Both are valuable and authoritative articles. The 
third study, by Drs. P. L. Sutherland and D. W. Auchinachie, is on 
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‘The Blood Alcohol Test’, and surveys the methods of determinating 
Alcoholism. The reviews of books, mainly on medical subjects, are 
well written. 


Religion in Education (April, 1938).—Schoolmasters and teachers 
will find in the present issue helpful articles on such subjects as 
‘Dr. Vaughan as a Religious Teacher’, ‘Erasmus on Education’, 
‘Holiday Camps for Schoolboys’, and “The Corporate Life and Worship 
of the School’. Hugh Martin gives a comprehensive and valuable 
statement on the results of Biblical criticism. Notes, at once brief 
and scholarly, are supplied by Miss Avery on the post-exilic literature 
of the Old Testament. Not the least weighty contribution, however, 
is a closing discussion by the Editor of certain books written in 
preparation for the recent Oxford Conference on Life and Work. 
He thinks that teachers may have taught a too exclusively develop- 
mental view of the Kingdom of God, and that they may with 
advantage learn something from its interpretation as a ‘realized 
eschatology’. 


Cornhill Magazine (June).—This magazine offers month by month 
a collection of fine original writings unsurpassed in similar publications. 
The June number surveys the life and work of Edith Wharton, the 
American writer, and presents an Idyll by P. B. (Tubby) Clayton on 
the two patens presented to the Toc H Guild Church. Studies of 
Giants and Monsters, on Travelling in Bygone England and an account 
of the loneliest British Island make good fare. Fiction is as usual of 
a high order and the poetry is well up to the high standard expected 
of the Cornhill. It is a thoroughly good issue. 


AMERICAN 


The Moslem World (April).—Has our modern tolerant attitude 
towards non-Christian faiths hindered keen missionary endeavour? 
Dr. Zwemer thinks so. Writing under the title ‘With All Boldness’, 
he reminds us that the term ‘boldness’ means freedom of speech 
without camouflage, utter frankness of approach. Often there is the 
temptation of tactful silence when the occasion demands open testi- 
mony. The courage of the first apostles is required in our approach 
to Moslems to-day. Islam as seen through the eyes of the Crusaders 
is revealed in a brief study by Mr. Darbishire of the Chanson d’Antioch, 
written by Grandor de Douai in the twelfth century, for the amusement 
rather than the information of the people in the feudal halls of France. 
It savours more of romance than of history. The idea of Mohammed 
at the gate of Heaven hitting Peter with a stone in order to get a pagan 
into glory, is an example of the crude conceptions that the poem 
contains. Abyssinia is still a focal point of European politics and it is 
interesting to learn that the Italians have recognized Mohammedanism 
as the official religion of the country. What the attitude of the Vatican 
will eventually be remains to be seen, but the Coptic Church in 
Abyssinia is already agitating for separation from the Coptic Church 
of Egypt under the jurisdiction of which it has hitherto been. The 
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Church in Ethiopia has probably remained more unchanged than any 
other Christian community in the world. The whole situation is dealt 
with in a most illuminating article by Mr. McElroy, formerly a teacher 
in a college in the Near East. The condition of women under Islam 
is set forth from varying points of view in three essays. Mr. Enderlin, 
of the Sudan Pioneer Mission, writes of the sufferings of Nubian 
women in the wretched district beyond Aswan. That Mohammed 
was the greatest champion of womanhood is a claim made by the 
Begum Sultan Mir Amiruddin. She insists that the servitude of women 
in many Moslem lands is due to a departure from Mohammed’s ideals 
and she welcomes the renaissance in Turkey and elsewhere as a return 
to primitive conceptions. The vexed question of polygamy and 
admission into the Christian Church is ably handled in a monograph 
written by Dr. Esser of Leiden in 1905, a précis of which, with com- 
ments, is given by Dr. Pennings, of Basra, Iraq. Dr. Jeffery’s criticisms 
of a new book on the Prophet of Islam by an Indian Moslem are worth 
reading. So also is Professor C. P. Groves’ appreciation of that great 
Oriental scholar, Dr. Alphonse Mingana, whose work in connexion 
with Rylands Library, Manchester, and Selly Oak Colleges, Birming- 
ham, has been of outstanding value. The loss occasioned by his death 
last December is irreparable. 


Epeak B. Roesuck. 
Religion in Life (Spring Number, 1938).—This periodical keeps up 
its high standard of quality and interest. Two articles by English 


writers living in America (if one of them can be said to reside any- 
where) are Dr. F. J. Foakes Jackson’s “Theology in a Cambridge 
College’ and Basil Mathews’s ‘The Church Faces the Storm’. The 
former is an account of a number of recent books written by former 
members of Jesus College, where Dr. Foakes Jackson was a stimu- 
lating influence before his migration to Union Seminary, New York. 
The latter is an account of the present situation in the Chinese Church 
as produced by the Japanese assault of her neighbour. Out of many 
most readable articles we may refer to three written by men whose 
names are well known on this side of the Atlantic. Douglas C. Macintosh 
writes on ‘The Hope of Immortality’, E. S. Brightman on ‘New Light 
on the Soul and God’, and W. P. Merrill on ‘The Gifts of Jesus to the 
Church’. The subject of two more will attract interest, ‘The Holy 
Spirit’, by George Stewart, and one which reminds us that the Wesley 
Bicentenary is in the minds of our American cousins, ‘Poverello and 
Methodist’, a study of Francis of Assisi and John Wesley, by C. C. 
Richardson. 


The Journal of Theological Studies (April).—To most readers of 
the L.Q.4@ H.R. the contribution of outstanding interest is Dr. 
H. H. Farmer’s sympathetic but penetrating criticism of the sections 
in the Doctrinal Report of the Church of England dealing with the 
Church and Sacraments. The same writer has two valuable book 
reviews, one of which deals with two recent books about Kierkegaard. 
Out of many learned notes, studies and reviews, we must only men- 
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tion Dr. B. T. D. Smith’s unfavourable estimate of Dom Chapman’s 
queer book on the Synoptic Problem, and Professor R. V. G. 'Tasker’s 
critique of Dr. Vincent Taylor’s Jesus and His Sacrifice. 


The Harvard Theological Review (April).—This number has five 
articles. They are ‘Religion and Science’ (W. E. Clark), ‘Herakles 
and the Gospels’ (H. J. Rose), “The Highest, Heaven, Aeon, Time, &c., 
in Semitic Religion’ (J. A. Montgomery), ‘The Amphibolous Terms in 
Aristotle, Arabic Philosophy and Maimonides’ (H. A. Wolfson), and 
‘Two Problems in Melito’s Homily on the Passion’ (Campbell Bonner). 


FRENCH 


Foi et Vie-—The two latest issues of this review maintain its 
reputation for high literary quality and human interest. In 
‘38° Année. Nos. 95-96’ the Editor, M. Pierre Maury, has a notable 
sermon on 2 Cor. iv. 16; but its end is depressing by its insistence 
on the inability of the natural man to do any good. In ‘L’Ecclésiaste 
au miroir de Montaigne’ M. Wilhelm Vischer maintains that Christ- 
ianity has in it a vein of pessimism, as shown by passages in Rom. i. 
and Eph. ii. M. Roger Breuil in ‘Fragments d’un Journal de voyage 
en Amérique du Sud’ gives valuable information as to the condition 
of Protestant communities in South America and some fascinating 
descriptions of the people and scenery. M. Emile G. Léonard, writing 
on ‘Le culte public dans le Protestantisme frangais du XVIII° siécle’ 
shows the effects on the Reformed Church in France of the suppression 
of public worship after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Under 
the heading ‘Chroniques’ are two reviews; the first by Jean Samuel 
Javet is of two recent novels by Monique Saint-Hélier (Bois-Mort 
and Le Cavalier de Paille); the second, by Albert Finet, is of a col- 
lection of articles, ‘Métier d’homme’, by Raoul Dautry, the director 
of a railway system. 

‘39° Année. Nos 97-98.’ A new feature in this issue is a section 
entitled ‘Idées, choses et gens’, in which the Editor seeks to interpret 
current events in French religious life. Here in ‘Catholicisme, protest- 
antisme et unité de L’Eglise’ he discusses the reasons given by 
Roman Catholic writers for the refusal of their Church to participate 
in the @cumenical Conferences at Oxford and Edinburgh. Those who 
wish to understand the position of the French Reformed Church will 
find this section worth reading. A literary article, ‘Sur un humanisme 
paysan’, by M. Pierre Chazel, deals with the novels of André Chamsin 
and Giorno. Under the heading ‘Les Arts’ Paul Romaine-Musculus 
gives an account of the nineteenth-century Dutch painter Vincent 
Van Gogh, whose father was a Protestant pastor. In ‘Les Sciences’ 
M. Jean Walter discusses recent philosophical works by Louis de 
Broglie and Francis Maugé. Amongst other articles are ‘Le probléme 
de la pédagogie et la pédagogie évangélique’ by M. Pierre Lestringant, 
and a devotional study by the Editor. At the end of the number there 
are some useful book reviews. 
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Il Religio (March).—This number offers another example of the 
profound scholarship coupled with vivacity which makes the work 
of Buonaiuti so stimulating. After a ‘Panegirico’ on Kierkegaard 
by Peder Pederson, there is an article by the editor, ‘Il messaggio 
gioachimita e la “‘religio” francescana’, in which he traces the 
affinities between the religion of St. Francis of Assisi and the ideals 
of Joachim da Fiore. The pacifism of these two movements was a 
contrast to the militarism of the Dominicans who encouraged the 
Crusades. An appreciation of ‘Juan de Valdés’ by Alfredo Casadei 
seeks to prove that the teaching of this reformer was in line with 
Catholic tradition. Among the reviews special praise is given to an 
historical novel, Cresco, by Alberto Albertini, and to an anthology 
from the works of Manzoni (in La Biblioteca Italiana) edited by 
Pietro Forsi. In ‘Socrate e Marcione’ Buonaiuti defends Marcion 
against the charge of Gnosticism, comparing his attitude to this 
heresy with that of Socrates to the Sophists. Both were prompted 
by the hunger for moral perfection which is characteristic of the 
prophets. (May).—The first place is given to a paper read by the 
editor at the Oxford Congress of Religions (‘Il bisogno mondiale della 
religiosita’). This attracted a great deal of attention, and it has since 
been translated into English. Italo Zolli discusses the references to 
the ‘child’ in the early part of the Book of Isaiah, ‘The prophet must 
have had a great love for boys, for in them he incarnates his fairest 
ideals’. In ‘Il Martire Novaziane’, Ugo Koch writes of a tomb 
recently discovered in a Roman catacomb bearing an inscription 
which supports the statement of Socrates that Novatian was martyred 
during the persecution under Valerian. ‘Simboli dimenticati’ by 
G. A. Colonna di Cesaro deals with the origin and the religious 
symbolism of playing cards. In a notice (‘Parola di Dio’) of a recent 
work by Emil Brunner, Buonaiuti criticizes the ‘theology of crisis’ 
for restricting the revelation of God to certain given moments, whereas 
it goes on continuously through all history. The number concludes 
with a poem, ‘Getsemani’, by G. M. Garbin. 

Henry Hocartu. 
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